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THE  EVANGELIST 


September  6,  1900 


Zhc  Evangcliet, 

The  Evanfeilet  Pabllahlnc  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenne,  New  Torh. 

HKMBT  HOUGHTON.  BosineM  Han*cer. 

SAMUEL  I.  LINDSAY  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Associate 
Editor  and  Western  Business  Representative. 

IHB  EVAMOKL.IBT  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pabllshed  every  Thnreday-  4fty-two  Iseuee  a  year. 

Paioa.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
parable  In  advance,  poetaife  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $>.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  BUbecrlptlons  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  I,  ISOS,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.0U  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  live  or  more,  $3.0U  each,  two  of  which  must 
be  new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  oe  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  <ratiB. 

POSTAOI  IS  PuBPAiD  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  In  the  United  8tateSj(^nada and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countrlee  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

ADvaBTiBiKO  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  DmUi  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Obahob  or  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ohemoe  <s  to  take  eSect. 

OisoOBTiirDABOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  shon  Id  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  It  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  la  desired. 

Plbasb  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tlon  u  paid. 

How  TO  RBMIT.—Remittancee  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Evanobubt  Publibhimo  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

UbavaiIiABIjB  AbtioIiBS,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

liBTTBBS  should  be  addressed : 

THB  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

altered  a$  eeeond-eUu*  matter  in  the  New  York  Foet-offtee. 


THE  EYANOELIST  LEAFLETS. 

Mo.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Dhnrch.  (From  the  Evanoeusi  of  April  as,  19(«.) 
Eldition  exhausted. 

Mo.  B.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
OKiasT  of  May  3  and  10,  19U0.) 

Mo.  S.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evanoblist  of  April  36,  May  3 
and  10,  1900.) 

Mo.  4.  The  Legal  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  D.D.  (From  the  Evanoblist  of  June  21, 
1000.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THM  BOAUD8. 


Home  Missions, 
rorelgn  Mlsstons,  - 
Ohnrcn  Erection, 
education,  ... 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  ReUef,  -  - 

Freed  msn.  ... 

Aid  for  Oilleges 


U6  Ave.,  New  Jork. 

ISIB  Wa^ut  Sk,  Pt^ 

lie  Market  St.,  Pittebnrg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THM  AMXBICAM  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BSTABUBHBD  IK  PHILADBLPRIA  Dt  ISM, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,880  new  schools  started  In  1899 ;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  8S&.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  stndy  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  R  P.  BAircBort,  Dls.  Secretary, 

U8  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THM  AMMBICAM  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  Mew  York, 

incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Rits  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
ew  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Mopasine,  the  Staman'e  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  Ceiab.  A.  Stoddabd,  Pres. ;  W. 
O.  STtrBSBB  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
F  r  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larira  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
milHons  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  iteamestlyappeais.  From  MOO  to  $&(X) 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
Tress.  160  Nsmsau  Street,  N.  Y 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTTIMO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  MEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Mlnlrters  and  Mlsslonarlee.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  sb,  and  Readlim  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
sonerons  oontrlbutlona  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb,  President. 

Thbophilub  a.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  800*7. 

Talbot  Oltphant,  Tress. 

No.  31  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York 


THE  FIVE  PUINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

established  to  provide  (or  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
M)  care  (or  them,  or  who  ai-e  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  (ed  and  Instructed  luitll  tney  can  be  provided  (or  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
.hey  are  because  o(  the  House  o(  Industry. 

Ourlng  Its  existence  more  than  46,U0U  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,(XI0  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  u(  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  o(  bong,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
P.M.  Uay-schuols,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Mukkib  E.  Jesup,  Pres.;  8.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
SBcmsaLU  u.  KrssELL,  sec.;  Wm.  F  Baknabd,  Supt. 

/■  For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

HRS.  Winslow's  southing  Stkup  has  been  used  (or  ovet 
fl(ty  years  by  millions  o(  mothers  (or  their  children  while 
teething  with  per(ect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  (or  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  o(  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ash  (or  ‘Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

HIU*1EST  AWARD  AT  PARIS  EXPO.SITION. 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prlx  d’Honneur  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  the 
superior  quality  of  its  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and 
Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream.  This  is  the  highest 
award  given  at  the  Exposition 
This  Company  was  established  in  1857  and  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  miik  products  in  the  world. 
Gall  Borden  originattd  the  process  for  condensing  milk 
and  in  that  year  the  great  industry  was  s  arted.  Bor¬ 
den’s  brands  are  used  throughout  the  world  hv  con¬ 
sumers  generally,  and  are  deemed  an  indispensable  sup¬ 
ply  for  armies  and  navies,  a  superior  food  for  infants 
and  a  great  milk  product  for  general  use. 

_ SYNODS.  _ 

Synod  of  South  Dakota,  Woonsocket,  Oot.  4, 
1900,  3  p.  m.  Able  representatives  will  present 
the  causes  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Synod  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Oct.  11,  7.30  p.m. 
Synod  of  Missonri,  Maryville,  Oct.  23,  1900, 

7. 30  p.  m. 

Synod  of  Minnesota,  ^Macalester  Ohnrch,  St. 
r  Paul,  Oct.  9,  7.30  p.  m.  ->  ^  . , .  .  .  .  _ 

sss^si _ [pres^t^ies.  "  — r 

Buffalo, ^East  Aurora,  N.~Y.,'J  Sept.’^17,  7,80 
p.m. 

Carlisle,  Middletown,  Pa. ,  Sept.  25,  3. 30  p.  m. 
Oentral  Dakota,  Golman,,S.  D.,  Oot.  2,  7.30 
p.  m. 

Detroit,  Brighton,  Mich.,  Sept.  17,  7. SO  p.m. 
Dabaque,  Jesnp,  la..  Sept.  18,  2  p.m.  Send 
notification  of  intention  to  be  present  to  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ensign,  Jesnp,  la. 

Geneva,  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  7.30  p.m. 
Huron,  Monroeville,  Sept.  24,  7  p.m. 

Morris  and  Orange,  Central  Church,  Summit, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  9  45  a.m. 

Newton,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2,  1900,  10.45a  m. 
Rochester,  Groveltmd,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  24,  7. 30  p  m. 
Athens,  Gnysville,  O,  Sept.  11,  7  p.m.  A  Pres- 
byterial  Institnte  will  be  held. 

Kearney,  Wood  River,  Neb,  Sept.  11,  7.80 
o’clock. 

Lansing,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Sept.  18;  Y.  P.  S.  C. 

E.,  Sept.  19.  — ~ ^  '•  i  V’i, 

Niagara,  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  7.30  p.m. 
Cleveland,  Parma,  O. ,  Sept.  11.  7.30  p.m. 
Oentral  Dakota,  Wolsey,  S.  D.,  Oct.  2,  7.30 
p.m. 

GFuesee,  North  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  7.80 
p.m. 

Zanesville,  Warsaw,  O.,  Sept.  10,  7  p.m. 

Troy,  Caldwell,  Lake  George,  Sept.  17,  4  p.m. 
Flint,  First  Chnrch,  Fenton,  Mich.,  Sept.  18, 
7. 30  p.  m. 

Lyons,  Marion,  Sept.  18,  7.30  p.m.  Written 
reports  from  all  Standing  Committees  re¬ 
quired,  except  from  those  on  Beneficence  and 
Temperance.  Popular  meeting,  Wednesday 
evening. 

Logansport,  Westminster  Chnrch,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Sept.  11,  7.80  p.m. 

Otsego,  Downsville,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  25,  7. 30  p.  m. 
Reports  called  for. 

Peoria,  Green  Valley,  Ill  ,  Sept.  10,  7.80  p.m. 
Syracuse,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  7.30  p.m. 
Manmee,  Haskins,  O.,  Sept.  10,  7.30  p.m. 

Erie,  Park  Church,  Brie,  Sept.  1 1,  7. 30  p.  m. 
Binghamton,  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  7.30 
p.m. 

Saginaw,  Ithaca,  Mich,  Sept.  18,  7. 80  p  m. 
Kalamazoo,  Barr  Oak.  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  7.30 
p.m.  Presbyterial  Y.  P.  Union  Sept.  12,  9 
am. 

Bloomington,  Paxton,  Ill.,  Sept.  18,  7.30  p.m. 
Springfield,  Macon,  Ill.,  Sept.  18,  7.30  p.m. 
Southern  Dakota,  Tyndall,  S.  D.,  Sept.  11,  7.80 
p.  m. 

Utica,  Old  Forge,  Sept.  17,  4  p.m. 

Hudson,  Milford,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  8  p.m. 

New  Brunswick,  Dayton,  N.Y.,  Sept.  18, 10  a.m. 
Grand  Rapids,  Westminster  Charcb,  Big  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  7.30  p.m. 

KAnsAH  Oity,  High  Point,  Mo.,  Sept.  35,  7.80 
p.m. 

Lf^awanna,  Shiekshinny,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  7.80 
p.in. 


The  Lackayranna  Ronte  to  Buffalo  and  the 
West  has  been  making  the  annonneement  that 
one  might  travel  the  whole  length  of  its  road 
and  not  soil  a  white  vest.  The  writer  tried 
this  the  other  day  and  snie  enough  the  trip  on 
the  Qneen  Oity  Special  left  his  linen  in  better 
condition  than  it  would  have  been  after  a  day’s 
running  about  in  the  city.  The  value  of  such 
service  to  ladies  with  their  light  summer  gowns 
is  obvious.  This  unique  service  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  because  bard  coal  is  used  exclusively  in 
the  passenger  service.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of 
the  scenery  of  the  monntains  as  we  traverse 
them  all  day — sach  a  relief  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  flat  country  and  its  wearisome 
sameness.  It’s  the  luxury  of  travel. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  WANTS. 

This  aAuinn  is  open  to  our  suhscrihers  at  the  rateof  10  cents 
per  line.  liemit  with  "copu"  and  instructunis  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  insertions  desired. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PVB.  CO. 

For  sale.  Latent  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
ica.  24  volumes,  half  Morocco,  with  or  without 
quartered  oak  revolving  bookcase.  Address  E.  C.  G. 
care  Evangelist. 

A  young  woman  (college  graduate)  desires  to  share 
with  some  intelligent  and  respectable  person  two  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  rooms :  bright,  sunny,  three  windows 
each,  large  closets,  central  location,  near  restaurants. 
Private  house.  Moderate  rent.  Address  K.  T.  R.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  Rev.  Oharles  M.  Sheldon,  the  anther  of 
In  His  Steps,  is  to  write  a  novel  on  the  liqnor 
qnestion  as  he  has  observed  it  in  England. 

The  Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  who  is  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  lamented  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  at 
the  Clarendon  Street  Ohnreh,  Boston,  will 
begin  his  work  with  the  early  fall. 

The  will  of  the  late  John  Mason  Loomis  of 
Chicago  provides  almost  11,000,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  free  school  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
where  the  American  founder  of  the  Loomis 
family  lived  in  1639. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  woman  nndertaker. 
Mrs.  Theresa  M.  Roles,  a  colored  woman,  has 
been  granted  a  permit  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to  carry  on  business  as  an  nndertaker.  Her 
hnsband  is  in  the  same  business  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  presented  to  Bishop 
Grace  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  the  beantifnl  Stan¬ 
ford  Mansion,  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $75,  - 
000,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lathrop-Stan- 
ford  Children’s  Day  Home. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 

HUSTLING  young  man  can  make  $6(1  per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position  Exp.'-rience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  &  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Philsdelphia,  Pa. 

MARRIED. 

SAUNDERS-BROWNELL— At  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
on  Thursday.  August  30th,  Louise  Sheffield,  daughter  of 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  to  Arthur  Percy  .“aundersof  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

SIGNOR — FULLER — At  the  home  of  the  bride,  June 
7, 1900.  In  Downsville.  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev.  N.  N.  Cole,  Miss 
Jessie  F.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Augustus  Signor. 

HOOD— VICKERS.— At  the  Presbyterian  parsonage 
in  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1900.  by  the  Rev.  N.  N.  Cole, 
Miss  Anna  Vickers  and  Mr.  William  Hood. 

TERRY— SACKSON. — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  August  1.5,  1900,  in  Ikjwnesville,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Rev.  N.  N.  Dole,  Miss  Jeannette  Jackson  and  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  Terry. 

WHITNEY — WHITE. — At  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Downesvllle,  N.  Y.,  August  28, 19(K).  by  the  Rev.  N.  N. 
Cole,  Miss  Lelab  Belle  White  and  Mr.  Homer  Whitney. 

ROUKLANU  OBUBTBRY. 

PIKRMONT-ON-THK-HUDSON.  Northern  Now 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Best  Metai. 
■BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
THS  Z.W.  VAN  nUZBN  CO. 01nal]matl.a 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Manamr 

TBOY,  N.  T.,  4ZM4I  NEW  VOHK  OlFF, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


Gbe  €oangelist 
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THE  CREATOR. 

Burton  Langtry  Collins 

Unseen  by  men  but  known  by  wondrous  works. 

In  His  bright  presence  angels  veil  their  eyes. 

The  First,  the  Last,  the  Maker  of  all  things 
Eternal  in  the  skies. 

He  shaped  the  graceful  swallow’s  purple  wings 
That  it  might  fly  with  ease  from  clime  to  clime. 

He  bade  the  Andes  raise  their  awful  heads 
And  calmly  gaze  at  time. 

With  skill  omnipotent  He  made  man's  brain. 

And  bade  thought  on  its  million  pathways  run. 

With  i>ower  supreme  He  marked  the  unchanging  course 
Of  every  star  and  sun. 

His  boundless  love  is  felt  by  all  that  lives ; 

Like  lilies  opening  sunward  from  the  sod. 

Let  us  unfold  our  hearts  to  Him  who  is 
Creator,  Father,  God. 

Hartford,  Ck)NN. 

BELIEF  FUND  FOB  CHINESE  CHBISTIANS. 

By  an  inadvertency  the  money  Bent  through 
The  Evangelist  was  not  this  week  aooonnted 
for  by  itself.  We  can  therefore  simply  inform 
onr  readers  that  although  Mr.  Speer’s  appeal 
went  out  so  late  as  August  28,  the  Board  had 
reoeived  by  September  1st  a  total  of  |2,291.60. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  doe  credit  to  all 
Evangelist  reaiers  whose  gifts  are  here  in¬ 
cluded,  provided  they  mentioned,  in  sending 
their  contributions,  that  they  were  for  The 
Evangelist  Relief  Fund. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  just 
reoeived  from  North  China,  referring  to  the 
suffering  and  destitution  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Peking  and  Shantung  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board: 

From  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Elterioh,  Obefoo,  July 
81,  1900: 

“Our  Christians  near  Ohuanfn,  about  Wei 
Hien,  are  still  persecuted,  their  places  looted, 
and  they  driven  from  their  homes.  The  Rev. 
Twing  who  was  so  severely  beaten  was  re¬ 
leased  by  order  of  the  Governor  and  is  safe  at 
home.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  persecutions  onr  native  Christians 
are  going  through,  thus  far  only  a  few  have 
recanted.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  0.  W.  Mateer  writes  July  17 : 

‘*The  drama  of  blood  is  going  on  with  in¬ 
creasing  violence,  persecutions  are  raging  all 
over  the  Province  (Shantung).  The  officers  are 
arresting  Christians  and  beating  them  till  they 
promise  to  adjure  their  faith.  The  distress  of 
our  people  is  heart-rending  and  we  are  utterly 
powerless  to  help  them.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Mills  of  Tnngchow  writes  as  follows : 

“Onr  hearts  are  torn  with  anguish  for  the 
native  Christians.  Onr  young  native  pastor 
and  a  Christian  doctor  at  Lai  Ohow-fu  have 
been  beaten  until  there  is  no  flesh  left  on  their 
bones;  they  have  suffered  this  rather  than  re¬ 
tract.” 

The  Rev.  W.  O.  Elterich,  Ohefoo,  July  17 : 

“Severe  persecution  has  broken  out  against 
our  native  Christians  in  different  sections. 
The  officials  take  an  active  part  in  it.  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  (rank  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  Governor)  wrote  to  the  prefect  of  Ohing 
Ohow-fn  that  the  native  Christians  are  the 
flonroe  of  all  the  troubles  with  the  Boxers,  and 


that  the  best'way^to  cause  them  to  cease  was 
to  have  all  district  magistrates  compel  the 
native  Ohristians  to  give  up  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  and  return  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

“A  number  of  district  magistrates  have  issued 
proclamations  giving  the  native  Christians  only 
three  days  in  which  to  reoant.  In  the  district 
of  Laiohofu  for  months  the  native  Christians 
have  been  persecuted.  Last  night  two  Chris¬ 
tians  came  in  from  Eao  Mi  telling  a  pitiable 
tale,  how  they  and  other  Christians  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  The  worst  yet  is  we  can  do 
but  little  for  them,  but  take  care  of  them,  if 
they  can  escape  hither.  We  have  already  a 
colony  of  them  with  us  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  we  fear  their  number 
will  increase.” 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

Russia  has  led  the  way  in  the  solution  of  the 
Chinese  puzzle  by  proposing  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Pekin.  The  note 
containing  this  suggestion  had  also  in  it  assur¬ 
ances  that  it  was  no  part  of  Russia’s  policy  to 
acquire  Chinese  territory.  While  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
empire  of  the  Tsar,  still  Russia’s  past  'conduct 
in  the  Korean  matter  shows  that  a  promise  is 
not  always  inviolable  in  the  eyes  of  Russian 
officials.  Yet  good  policy  and  sound  common 
sense  both  lead  one  to  think  that  Russians 
sincere  in  its  present  attitude. 

The  United  States  at  once  signifled  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  Russia’s  suggestion  and  announced 
its  intention  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Pekin, 
at  the  same  time  the  Russians  left  that  city. 
The  other  powers  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
There  is  little  doubt  France  will  follow  Rus¬ 
sia’s  lead.  And  Japan  also  can  gain  nothing 
by  refusal.  Whether  Great  Britain  will  over¬ 
come  its  constitutional  distrust  of  Russia  suffi- 
oiently  to  give  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  its 
great  rival  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Germany  will  give  a  consent 
only  under  the  strongest  pressure.  No  other 
nation  has  such  high  hopes  and  ambitions  in 
China  as  Germany.  German  scientists  and 
flnanoiers  have  outstripped  all  others  in  th^r 
explorations  and  investigations  of  the  Chinese 
interior.  Their  reports  have  aroused  Germw 
cupidity.  Whether  the  desire  of  land  and  con¬ 
cessions  can  be  checked  and  curbed  remains  to 
be  seen.  For  the  welfare  of  the  ^world,  and 
the  harmony  of  rival  nations,  it  is  to  be  hop^ 
that  whatever  course  is  deoided  upon,  will  be 
followed  by  all  the  powers  as  a  unit.  There  is 
utmost  danger  in  division  and  discord. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Saratoga 
this  week  nominates  its  ticket  on  the  day  on 
which  The  Evangelist  goes  to  press.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  prophesy  what  that  ticket  will 
be.  The  Convention  is  little  more  than  a 
meeting  to  ratify  the  selections  made  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Platt.  That  astute  leader  has  played  a 
neat  game  of  politics  in  reconciling  the  Gruber- 
Black  faction.  No  man  can  be  more  gracious 
than  the  Republican  Boss  onoe  he  is  satisfled 
it  is  worth  while.  The  ticket  will  be  the  same 


as  in  1898,  excepting  that  Benjamin  B.  Odell 
Jr.  of  Newbnrg,  chairman  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  take  the  place  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt.  Mr.  Odell  is  an  euthnsiutic  organization 
man,  and  as  close  to  Senator  Platt  to-day  as 
the  famous  or  rather  infamous  Louis  F.  Payn. 
It  is  thanks  to  Mr.  Payn’s  suggestion,  by  the 
way,  that  Senator  Platt’s  reconciliation  move 
was  made.  It  is  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together  at  the 
State  Convention.  Mr.  Platt  as  an  apostle  of 
brotherly  love  certainly  should  startle  no  one. 
The  dictator  of  the  Republican  party  has  had 
unparalleled  success  within  the  last  four  yestfs. 
He  has  snooeeded  in  removing  out  of  the  state 
all  dangerous  enemies,  and  more  dangerous 
friends.  First  it  was  Ambassador  Choate  to 
England,  then  Secretary  Root  to  Washington 
and  lastly  Governor  Roosevelt  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency.  His  one  time  opponents  have  been 
either  omshed  like  Ex-Govemor  Black,  or 
eliminated  like  Cornelius  Bliss.  Why  not 
congratulate  Senator  Platt  this  campaign  and 
give  him  our  unswerving  devotion  and  support? 
For  has  he  not  brought  harmony  and  peace  to 
his  party  in  this  state?  and  is  he  not  as  never 
before,  the  universally  acknowledged  chief  of 
New  York  Republicans?  There  is  not  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice  in  the  party  from  its  Governor  to 
its  humblest  henchman. 

Richard  Croker  has  apparently  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preliminary  politics  as  his  great 
compeer.  The  Hill-Coler  faction  was  unmerci¬ 
fully  beaten  at  the  primaries.  Mr.  Coler  will 
get  a  few  scattered  votes,  woile  the  solid  Erie- 
Greater  New  York  combination  will  place  its 
ballot  as  Croker  dictates.  T&e  Hill  forces  are 
badly  broken.  It  seems  very  unfortunate,  and 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  political  career 
of  the  great  lawyer  cannot  help  regretting  that 
his  sagacity  and  ability  will  not  hold^the  leader¬ 
ship  in  New  York,  rather  than  the  narrow 
mind  and  unsoiupnlons  morals  of  the  Tammany 
chieftain.  Still  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have 
the  evils  of  the  present  political  system  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  day 
may  be  near  when  the  boss  system  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Truly  the  worst  of  all  trusts 
is  the  political  trust. 

Sunday,  September  1,  was  observed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  way  of  honoring  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  of  rule  by  the  present  Sul¬ 
tan — the  “sick  man”  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  was  a  quiet  affair.  The  Sultan  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  but  received  the  diplomats  and 
jubilee  delegates  from  various  representative 
bodies,  and  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  palace. 
There  was  no  announcement  of  culprits  par¬ 
doned,  of  burdens  of  taxation  lifted,  or  of  debts 
paid— such  for  instance  as  that  owing  to  the 
United  States  for  property  of  its  citizens  rav¬ 
aged  and  burned.  There  were  indeed  very 
many  reasons  for  the  oironmspeotion  and  com¬ 
parative  economy  of  display  which  seems  to 
have  marked  the  affair.  That  twenty-five 
years  of  such  mthiess  rule,  completing  the 
ninteenth  century,  should  have  been  rounded 
out,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  our 
time,  in  no  way  flattering  of  the  period. 
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LIFE  AT  TWILIGHT  PARK. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

I  had  long  desired  to  know  more  of  this 
region  in  the  Oatskills,  and  accordingly  my 
family  have  domeeticated  onrselves  for  a  few 
weeks  in  this  mstic  cottage  which  stands 
right  in  the  woods.  We  are  jnst  at  the  divid¬ 
ing  point  between  Twilight  Park,  and  its 
newer  neighbor  Santa  Oroz  Park.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snydam,  the  genial 
dominie  of  the  Reformed  Dntch  Ohnrch  in 
Rhinebeck,  and  Professor  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  Oentnry  Dictionary,  were  sojonming  at 
EUtines  Falls  in  the  heart  of  the  Oatskills. 
Looking  over  at  a  pictnresqne  spot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kaaterskill  Greek  they  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  charming  place  for  summer  cot¬ 
tages.  They  accordingly  purchased  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  on  the  mountain  side  for 
sixteen  hundred  dollars;  an  association  was 
formed  in  which  Oolonel  Wingate  was  and  is 
the  most  active  member.  As  Dr.  Snydam  was 
a  member  of  the  “Twilight  Club”  in  New 
York  he  proposed  that  this  new  forest-resort 
should  be  named  Twilight  Park,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  famous. 

The  Park  Association  have  from  time  to  time 
sold  plots  of  ground  to  gentlemen  of^good  social 
standing  and  culture  who  would  be  congenial 
neighbors.  There  is  thus  a  homogeneous 
community  who  are  under  certain  wholesome 
regulations  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Association.  Every  settler  builds  a  cottage  or 
a  cabin  to  suit  his  own  taste,  and  some  of 
these  rustic  dwellings  are  exceedingly  pictur¬ 
esque.  A  few  of  them  are  quite  costly  and 
elegant.  Some  of  them  are  built  of  hewn  logs, 
but  are  furnished  in  most  comfortable  fashion. 
One  of  these  near  ns  is  named  “Oosey  Oabin;” 
another  is^the  “Jessamine  Oottage;”  another 
is  “The  Bungalow,”  etc.  The  domicil  under 
whose  roof  we  are  taking  solid  comfort  is 
called  “The  Hemlocks,  ”  and  stands  amid  lofty 
trees  that  come  up  within  a  few  feet  of  our 
doorway.  As  we  take  our  meals  on  the  piazza 
the  limbs  of  a  bright  young  maple  tree  are 
within  arm’s  length,  and  a  chipmunk  steals 
out  of  the  bushes,  Whisks  his  tail  at  ns,  catches 
up  the  crumbs  tossed  to  him  and  then  scuttles 
off  to  his  hole  under  a  big  beech  tree.  We  are 
as  free  as  the  mountain  air  that  sweeps  through 
these  noble  forests ;  and  life  here  quite  fulfills 
the  late  Dr.  George  W.  Bethune’s  funny  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  true  vacation— viz. :  that  “everybody 
can  eat  onions  with  perfect  impunity.” 

As  I  have  jnst  said,  our  ccttage  is  just  over 
the  line  from  the  “Twilight, ”  and  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  “Santa  Oruz  Park”— so 
named  from  the  picturesque  Santa  Oruz  Falls 
which  are  a  little  way  off.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  these  pure  waters  have  any  affinity  with 
the  “rum”  that  bears  that  name.  There  are 
two  waterfalls  that  at  a  distance  have  a  cruci¬ 
form  appearance,  and  hence  the  name  of  a  Holy 
Gross,  or  a  “Santa  Gmz. ”  In  front  of  our 
cottage  we  can  look  sheer  down  into  the  famous 
Katterikill  Clove — so  familiar  in  landscape  paint¬ 
ings— and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Glove  we 
see  the  smiling  farms  of  the  Hudson  River 
valley.  The  mountain  sides  to  the  east  of  us 
show  the  terrible  havoc  of  the  forest-fires  that 
raged  here  ten  days  ago,  and  which  endangered 
the  “Laurel  House,”  and  even  threatened — had 
the  wind  shifted— to  sweep  over  into  Twi¬ 
light  Park  I  Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  service 
in  yonder  Episcopal  “Ghapel  of  All  Angels” 
took  the  form  of  a  special  thanksgiving  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  perils  of  the  flames.  The 
service  was  conducted  by  Bishop  Satterlee  of 
Washington,  who  has  his  oottage  very  near  ns 
in  the  woods. 

I  was  happy  to  give  a  Gospel  message  last 
Sabbath  morning  to  a  gathering  of  all  manner 
of  Ghristians  in  the  beautiful  stone  “Union 
Ghapel,”  built  by  the  Twilight  community. 


Next  Sunday  the  preacher  will  be  my  Meth¬ 
odist  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  New  York.  Just  above 
the  chapel  is  the  well-known  “Squirrel  Inn;” 
and  near  it  is  the  oottage  which  was  occupied 
one  summer  by  Miss  Frances  Willard  and  her 
friend.  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  The  most  ele¬ 
gant  cottage  in  the  Park  is  “Ghioora  Lodge”— 
the  summer  residence  of  my  venerated  and  be¬ 
loved  friend,  Gol.  Richard  Lathers.  The  name 
of  this  cultured  and  courteous  veteran  is 
familiar  to  many  of  my  readers  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  people  of  his  native  South  into 
closer  relations  with  the  North  at  the  close  of 
the  Givil  War.  His  addresses  on  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  topics  (he  is  a  Broad  Ghurch 
Episcopalian)  are  very  vigorous  and  incisive 
reading.  The  Golonel  is  past  four- score,  and 
yet  is  occupying  his  busy  pen  on  a  volume  of 
biographical  reminiscences  that  will  be  very 
valuable.  This  is  the  , region  which  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  has  made  classic  by  his  inimitable 
legend  of  “Rid  Van  Winkle,  ”  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  immortal  “Rip”  snored  away  through 
his  twenty  years’  slumber  just  down  yonder  in 
the  “Glove.”  True  it  is  that  the  somniferous 
influence  still  lingers  in  this  quiet  and  balmy 
atmosphere ;  and  if  any  one  is  affiicted  with 
insomnia,  let  him  or  her  betake  him  or  her  self 
hither.  Our  forefather  did  not  slumber  more 
soundly  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Twilight  Park,  August  33  1900, 


A  YlSrr  'TO  HAINES  MISSION. 

While  spending  a  few  days  during  the  month 
of  June  at  Skaguay,  Alaska,  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  in  company  with  our  missionaries  at 
Skaguay— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  B.  Harrison 
— to  take  a  run  down  to  Haines  Mission — about 
a  three  hours’  sail.  We  found  there  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wame,  our  missionaries,  with 
their  four  little  girls  and  boy.  Mr.  Warne 
was  in  his  garden  with  rake  and  hoe  culti¬ 
vating  a  lot  of  flourishing  vegetable  plants  of 
all  kinds.  His  rugged  appearance  snppcrted  by 
a  genial  ruddy  face  and  alert,  refined,  pene¬ 
trating  blue  eyes  marked  a  man  well  adapted 
to  the  trying  work  before  him.  His  wife  had 
the  same  healthy  look  and  with  true  motherly 
love  caressed  the  little  ones  as  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  strangers.  They  have  been  at 
this  station  nine  years  and  to  a  casual  visitor 
need  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  God’s  people. 
Separated  from  vigorous  and  stimulating  asso¬ 
ciation  with  white  people,  they  must  draw 
from  the  Indian  alone  most  of  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  which  usually  aid  socially  in  the 
development  of  Ghristian  living.  The  Indian  ’ 
companionship  is  for  the  most  part  a  contin¬ 
ual  drag.  It  takes  a  steady  and  increasingly 
large  supply  of  God’s  grace  under  such  circnm* 
stances  to  attain  that  life  more  abundant  in 
other  Ghristian  fellowship.  Mr.  Wame  showed 
ns  the  large  mission  building,  now  closed  prac¬ 
tically  to  all  industrial  training,  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  this  work  at  Sitka.  The  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  main  room  devoted  to  regu¬ 
lar  church  services  is  stated  to  be  less  than  half 
as  great  as  the  demand  for  seats.  Gonsequently 
the  Indians  crowd  uncomfortably  into  the  room 
while  many  are  kept  standing  outside.  A  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  building  is  therefore  consid¬ 
ered  essential  to  accommodate  the  simple  at¬ 
tendance  upon  regular  church  services.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  is  the  only  one  there  at 
present,  and  its  fame  has  spread  to  all  parts  of 
Southern  Alaska  owing  to  the  good  work  it  is 
doing  among  the  Indians.  The  Indians  congre¬ 
gate  here  in  large  numbers  at  times.  It  is  a 
great  centre  for  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  From  here  they  separate  to  go  to  their 
different  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  We 
happened  to  see  many  of  them  on  their  way  in 
boats  to  near-by  fishing  coves.  The  scene  is  a 
typical  one — the  men  stretched  out  in  the  front 


or  rear,  while  the  women  row  the  boat.  The 
light  skiffs  leap  forward  and  cut  the  water  like 
a  knife  under  the  strong  strokes  of  these  women. 

"  Mr.  Warne  took  ns  to  various  Indian  homes. 
They  are  all  wood  huts  and  houses,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  more  or  less  compactly  to¬ 
gether,  but  all  of  them  apart  somewhat  from 
the  Mission  building  and  the  parsonage.  Some 
of  these  homes  show  much  refinement,  others 
show  none.  In  one  of  them— and  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall — we  entered  the  kitchen.  There,  in 
front  of  the  stove- a  well-ordered  range,  by 
the  way — cooking  the  noon- day  meal,  stood  a 
sweet  and  fair  Indian  girl  of  sixteen,  while 
behind  the  stove  stood  a  stout,  broad-faced, 
coarse-looking  and  yet  withal  a  Ghristian  look¬ 
ing  woman — her  mother.  On  one  side  sat  a- 
little  sister,  much  abashed  by  our  presence. 
The  sweet  looking  girl  greeted  ns  pleasantly 
in  well  spoken  and  well  chosen  English  words. 
She  was  a  Sitka  girl,  jnst  back  on  a  vacation 
from  our  Sitka  school.  She  was  at  home  again 
for  a  season  and  the  little  home  was  being 
transformed  by  her  presence.  The  sweet  glow 
on  her  face  as  we  talked  to  her  told  the  beau¬ 
tiful  story  of  a  heart  grateful  for  the  privileges 
she  enjoyed  and  the  new  life  she  had  found. 

A  look  at  that  home  alone,  right  in  the  heart 
of  an  Indian  community,  made  me  feel  the 
power  of  our  work  at  Sitka,  at  Haines  and  at 
home. 

Haines  Mission  is  now  the  fixed  name  of  the 
station.  A  large  dock  is  built  there  to  accom¬ 
modate  large  vessels— some  call  there,  but  not 
all  which  pass  by.  It  has  become  the  gateway 
to  the  Porcupine  country,  rich  in  gold  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  the  home  of  the  now 
famous  Jack  Dalton,  a  white  trader  and  pros¬ 
pector,  whose  claims  upon  large  tracts  of  the 
country  retard  full  development,  and  whose 
life  has  fostered  much  fear  and  trouble  for  all 
who  crossed  him  in  one  way  and  another.  The 
Dalton  trail  to  the  Klondike  is  still  in  use  by 
a  few  travelers  that  way.  The  Indians  at 
Haines  Mission  are  the  Ghilkoots  and  Ghilkats. 
Everywhere  one  goes  the  influence  of  these 
Indians  is  in  some  way  felt.  They  roam  all 
over,  but  somehow  keep  coming  back  to 
Haines.  A  new  cannery  just  established  near 
Haines  on  one  of  their  fishing  coves  has  brought 
some  trouble  to  them.  They  don’t  like  to  see 
the  white  man’s  industry  come  in.  They  feel 
that  it  is  their  country  and  that  the  presence 
of  the  white  man  will  spoil  their  fishing  and 
hunting  grounds.  Never theless^the  white  man 
has  come  and  in  coming  stakes  ont^his  claim 
to  land  under  Uncle  Sam’s  law.  The  Indian 
is  told  the  meaning  of  it  all  and  that  if  he 
would  have  land,  he  too  must  settle  down  on 
the  land  he  can  use. 

•The  question  of  continuing  the  concentration 
of  our  industrial  training  schools  at  Sitka 
is  getting  to  be  a  mooted  one  in  Alaska,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  capitol  is  to  be  removed  to 
Juneau.  The  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  is 
more  along  the  main  land  now  and  promises  to 
continue  so,  with  the  enlargement  of  hydraulic 
mining  work  in  the  interior  of  the  Klondike 
and  Atlin  districts.  The  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  be  studied  carefully  by  those 
who  have  most  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  did 
find  at  Skaguay  and  Bennett  most  forceful 
illustrations  of  the  importance  and  success  of 
at  least  keeping  the  church  building  open 
every  day  and  night  as  a  reading-room  and 
social  gathering  place  when  not  used  for  public 
worship.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  not  to  find 
this  the  case  also  at  Haines  Mission.  There  is 
probably  a  good  reason  for  this  which  I  did  not 
inquire  into.  The  Haines  Mission  is  somewhat 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town  and  in 
plans  for  its  future  work  there  is  talk  of  taking 
it  still  farther  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  town.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course  and  trust  that  in 
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each  a  matter  the  merits  of  the  case  will  be 
tally  discassed  before  final  action  is  taken.  I 
know  th^t  the  policy  of  the  chnrch  is  to  follow 
the  homes  of  the  people,  bat  whether  in  doing 
BO  we  mast  leave  the  basiness  centres  withont 
a  chnrch  retreat  and  open  sanctaary  is  a  qaes- 
tion  I  think  worth  debating.  0.  M.  B. 

DR.  DE  WITF  ON  REVISION. 

Herrick  Johnson  D.D. 

The  mach  heralded  three  articles  of  Dr.  De* 
Witt  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  are  now 
before  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  They  do 
not  call  for  extended  reply.  They  shall  have 
short  shrift.  One  article  will  snffice  as  an¬ 
swer  to  all  three. 

His  first  anwarranted  aassamption  is  that 
"the  Presbyteries  who  wish  some  change  will 
have  to  declare  their  choice  of  one  of  the  three 
following  methods  of  revision:  first,  an  amended 
Oalvinistic  Confession;  second,  a  new  Confes. 
sion  organized  by  modem  theological  thonght ; 
third,  sach  a  change  in  oar  ecclesiastical  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Confession  as  will  transform  onr 
Calvinistio  Chnrch  into  one  more  comprehen¬ 
sive. "  Every  intelligent  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  knows  that  the  Presbyteries  will  have  to 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  necessity  is  in 
Dr.  DeWitt’s  mind,  not  in  the  sitnation.  The 
second  and  third  of  his  snggested  methods,  to 
which  he  says  the  Presbyteries  are  shat  np, 
nobody  entitled  to  a  hearing  dreams  of  adopt¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  "in  the  air. "  They  are  not 
np  for  discnssion.  They  are  mere  "men  of 
straw,"  whom  Dr.  DeWitt  labors  through  col- 
amn  after  oolamn  to  annihilate.  Not  a  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  land  has  asked  for  either  of  them. 
Not  a  Presbytery  will  vote  for  either  of  them. 
They  are  revolutionary.  And  revolution  is  not 
revision. 

One  of  them  is  "a  Creed  organized  by  Mod¬ 
em  Thonght."  Dr.  DeWitt  explains  what  he 
means  by  this,  viz. :  taking  up  into  our  Creed, 
Evolution,  or  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Bitschlian- 
ism.  Bat  who  has  a  thought  of  writing  into 
oar  Creed  a  doctrine  of  sin,  or  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  that  will  square  with  evolution?  No¬ 
body.  It  would  compel  a  re-writing  of  our 
Bible.  And  what  point  of  Revision  calls  for 
making  the  results  of  Biblical  Criticism  "a 
substantive  element  of  our  doctrinal  belief"? 
Not  one.  And  where  is  a  voice  lifted  np  in 
favor  of  "letting  Ritschlianism  rob  the  Re¬ 
formed  Theology  of  one  of  its  chief  glories"? 
Nowhere.  These  are  figments  of  imagination 
—the  play  of  ‘  ‘  wild  and  whirling  words’  ’ — the 
speculations  of  a  theorist  up  in  the  clouds,  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  need  and  desire  of  to  day. 

But  mark  the  quiet  humor  with  which  Dr. 
DeWitt  moistens  the  suggestion  of  a  ^  Creed 
organized  by  Modem  Thought.  ‘  ‘  Such  a  Creed 
has  not  been  formally  proposed,  ’  ’  he  frankly 
says;  "yet  it  may  be  worth  while,"  he  adds, 
"to  consider  what  the  result  would  be,  if 
(••if’  indeed  I)  we,  as  a  Church,  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  form  a  new  Creed  under  its  direc¬ 
tion:"  and  then  follow  two  columns  and  a  half 
of  discussion  based  on  that  "if  I"  No  one, 
indeed,  has  proposed  such  a  Creed.  But,  "if 
we  as  a  Church  should  attempt  to  form  it" — 
and  here  our  good  friend  proceeds  to  pump  at 
his  imagination  I  If  that  does  not  send  a  broad 
smile  over  the  Church,  the  prevalent  sense  of 
humor  must  be  dull  indeed  I 

The  third  of  the  three  plans  of  Revision  to 
which  Dr.  DeWitt  says  the  Presbyteries  are 
shut  up,  is  "a  more  liberal  or  less  exactisg  sub- 
sciption.”  This  is  as  utterly  foreign  to  the  re¬ 
vision  movement  as  the  second  plan.  We  want 
no  Bubscription  "comprehension"  that  will 
put  our  Reformed  Theology  in  solution,  or 
lessen  one  whit  a  true  denominationalism,  or 
take  within  its  broadness  a  loose  and  fiabby 
system  of  doctrinal  belief.  No,  indeed  I  Cal¬ 
vinism  is  the  iron  in  our  Presbyterian  blood. 


Calvinism  is  the  quality  in  Presbyterian  soil 
that  makes  it  grow  oaks.  Friends  of  revision 
do  not  want  this  Calvinism  "marred"  or 
"mauled”  or  "battered;”  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  using  the  slugging  words  of  Dr.  Warfield. 
They  would  neither  "abandon  it,”  nor  "water 
it."  But  they  want  it  stated  in  Scriptural 
proportion  and  perspective  and  Jorm,  and  in  such 
relation  to  all  other  truth  that  it  shall  leave  no 
Word  of  God  in  shadow,  and  shall  make,  in  its 
totality,  such  impression  as  Scripture  makes. 
Presbyteries  of  onr  beloved  Zion,  this  is  "the 
reason  for  being"  of  Confessional  revision,  and 
the  sole  reason.  Any  other  representation  of 
it  is  bom  either  of  ignorance  or  wilful  mis¬ 
representation.  It  is  time  onr  brethren  of  the 
extreme  conservative  wing  were  done  with 
ringing  the  changes  on  this  gross  charge  that 
revisionists  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  want 
to  "de-Calvinize  its  Confession."  Dr.  War- 
field  has  gone  out  of  his  way  in  a  recent  Inde¬ 
pendent  (of  August  9)  to  renew  this  charge 
with  wearying  reiteration  and  emphasis,  thus 
exploiting  again  this  old  and  cheap  device  for 
defeating  revision  by  casting  odium  upon  it. 
He  there  declares  that  "a  small  body  among 
ns"  desire  "the  Calvinism  of  our  Confession 
eliminated;"  that  "a  much  larger  body"  are 
duped  by  their  wiles;  and  that  "the  nerve  of 
this  revision  movement  lies  in  dislike  to  the 
Calvinistio  conception  of  the  Gospel"!  O 
Princeton !  Princeton !  How  you  do  sometimes 
make  us  sigh  for  the  reign  of  the  Hodges  I 

Let  ns  now  consider  briefiy  Dr.  DeWitt ’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  "the  plan  of  verbal  amendment. " 

His  first  point  against  this  plan  of  verbal 
amendment  is  that  "the  Westminster  divines 
had  before  them  the  same  difficulties  of  thought 
now  agitating  the  Church;  and  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  amend  their  work  we  would  do 
well  to  see  with  their  eyes,  and  ascertain  why 
they  employed  the  exact  language  they  did. " 
Exactly.  And  doing  so,  we  can  see  why  they 
declared  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be  "the  anti- 
Christ"  of  Scripture,  "that  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition"  (ch.  xxv.  6),  which  nobody  now 
believes;  and  why  they  declared  it  to  be  "a 
sin  to  refuse  an  oath"  (ch.  xxii.  2),  which  no¬ 
body  now  believes:  and  why  they  brought  the 
mathematical  exactness  of  hard  and  fast  figures 
into  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  Scripture, 
which  arithmetic  of  election  and  reprobation 
nobody  preaches  now  whatever  he  may  believe ; 
and  why  they  made  room  in  their  "elect  in¬ 
fant"  clause  for  those  who  held  to  the  possible 
damnation  of  dead  babes,  which  possibility  no¬ 
body  either  preaches  or  believes  now ;  and  why 
they  found  no  room  in  all  their  long  Confes¬ 
sion  for  the  world-wide  love  of  God,  and  the 
world-wide  duty  of  making  disciples  of  all 
nations,  both  of  which  the  whole  Church  of 
God  joyfullly  believes  and  preaches  to  day. 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  second  point  against  "the  plan 
of  verbal  amendment"  is  that  "the  misappre¬ 
hensions  of  the  Reformed  Theology  are  not  due 
to  any  particular  Greed  which  embodies  it, 
but  are  misapprehensions  of  Calvinism  itself.  ’  ’ 
What  support  does  he  give  for  this  assertion? 
Not  a  word.  It  is  pure  assumption.  The  facts 
are  all  the  other  way.  Let  me  briefiy  cite 
some  of  them.  Full  two- thirds  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Creeds  of  Christendom,  while  undenia¬ 
bly  Calvinistio,  do  not  contain  the  specific 
"statements"  of  our  Westminster  Confession 
which  are  now  chiefiy  challenged.  The  revis¬ 
ion  movement  of  a  decade  ago  eliminated  these 
••statements,”  yet  did  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  Calvinistio  system.  So  said  the  entire 
Committee  of  Revision,  of  which  President 
Patton  and  the  sainted  Dr.  Green  were  mem¬ 
bers.  So  said  the  Gen<«ral  Assembly  of  ’92 
which  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  Presbyteries. 

Take  another  historic  fact.  Just  prior  to  the 
re-union  of  the  Old  and  the  New  School  bodies. 


the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1868,  led  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Shedd,  heartily  endorsed  the 
historic  New  School  Auburn  Declaration  of 
1837,  affirming  that  it  contained  ••all  the  funda~ 
mentals  of  the  Calvinistio  Creed.”  But  in  that 
Declaration  we  find  not  one  word  about  the 
number  of  the  saved  and  lost  as  "particularly 
and  unchangeably  designed,  ”  and  "so  certain 
and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased 
or  diminished;"  and  not  one  word  about  "elect 
infants  dying  in  infancy."  That  is  to  say,  the 
system  is  there  "in  all  its  fundamentals." 
But  the  specific  ••statements”  of  onr  Confes¬ 
sion,  now  so  much  objected  to,  and  challenged, 
are  not  there  at  all. 

Surely  then,  if  misapprehension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  grown  out  of  some  statements  in  the 
system,  not  vital  to  it,  the  straightest  road  to  a 
true  apprehension  is  to  revise  or  remove  the 
needless  statements.  Tet,  of  this  simple 
proposition  Dr.  DeWitt  says,  "a'more  fatuous 
proposal  can  hardly  be  conceived!"  And  Dr. 
Warfield  fiouts  at  it  through  three  or'fonr  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Independent  as  "de-Galvinizing 
the  Confession,  in  order  that  itjmay^no  longer 
be  possible  for  the  Arminian,  or  Pelagian,  or 
•  Modem,  ’  or  what  not,  to  misapprehend  it’  ’ ! 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  third  objection  to  the[plan  of 
verbal  amendment  is  that  something^is  due  to 
the  language  of  a  great  historical  document 
that  "has  organized  the  highest  type  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  Christianity."  The  document  has 
indeed  been  an  organizing  force ;  but  surely 
not  because  of  its  verbal  form.  The^rather  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vast  and  pregnant  system  of  troth. 
The  language  of  very  much  of  the^Gonfession  is 
indeed  superbly  clear  and  strong,  and  backed 
with  Scripture.  But  when  the  language  con¬ 
veys  impressions  for  which  there  cannot  be 
found  a  distinct  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and 
which  are  only  the  so-called  "irresistible  in¬ 
ferences”  of  human  logic,  it  may  well  be 
changed  or  eliminated. 

The  fourth  objection  urged  by  Dr.  DeWitt 
against  the  plan  of  verbal  amendment  is  that 
"we  have  tried  it  and  failed. ’’  He  cites  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Revision  Committee  in  ’92,  and  says:  "Of 
coarse  the  amendments  failed,  as  they  ought 
to  have  failed.  ’’  One  of  these  amendments,  he 
declares,  "changed  the  chapter  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  BO  as  to  destroy  the  only  statement  in  the 
Confession  embodying  the  great  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  self-authentication'of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  Word  of  God."  This  is  a  fine 
charge  for  a  Princeton  Professor  to  make 
against  two  of  Princeton’s  ablest  scholars 
and  theologians,  Drs.  Green  and  Patton,  who 
were  members  of  the  Revision  Committee,  and 
who  approved,  and  voted  for,  this  particular 
amendment!  Dr.  DeWitt  says  of  another 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee,  that 
it  "narrowed"  the  elect  infant  clause,  so  that 
those  who  believe  in  the  possible  damnation 
of  some  infants,  could  not  subscribe  to  it!  Do 
we  want  a  breadth  for  the  easement  of  such 
a  belief? 

No,  it  was  not  the  amendments  that  made 
Revision  a  failure.  It  was,  in  part,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  heresy  trial.  No  Church  will 
care  to  change  her  Greed,  when  she  is  made  to 
believe  that  Creed  is  attacked  at  fundamental 
points,  and  she  is  put  to  the  basiness  of  judi¬ 
cially  determining  whether  she  has  any  Creed 
at  all,  worth  holding.  What  made  Revision  a 
failure  was  also,  in  part,  the  strange,  unnatural 
alliance  formed  against  it,  when  Dr.  DeWitt 
and  other  high  Calvinists  joined  hands  with 
the  extreme  radical  wing  of  onr  Church  in 
opposing  Revision  by  voice  and  vote. 

The  last  objection,  urged  by  Dr.  DeWitt,  to 
the  plan  of  verbal  amendment  is  its  tendency 
to  produce  verbal  precisionists.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  amazing.  The  verbal  precisionists  are  the 
very  parties  revisionists  are  antagonizing;  the 
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men  who  are  holding  with  intense  persistence 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  Confession,  and  are 
making  a  fetich  of  a  verbal  form!  They  stand 
trembling  for  the  Ark  of  God,  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  slight  change  in  the  number  of 
feathers  on  the  wings  of  the  chernbim.  They 
ae  ready,  as  Dr.  Warfield  in  The  Independent 
of  August  9  has  declared  himself  to  be— they 
are  “ready  to  teach,  expound,  exhort,  protest, 
reiterate;’’  in  short,  to  use  any  instrumentality 
to  correct  misapprehension,  except  to  change 
a  single  verbal  statement  of  the  Confession. 
That  must  not  be ;  that  shall  not  be ;  even  to 
the  minutest  non-essential.  “Calvinism  is  in¬ 
capable  of  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  genial 
statement,’’  explicitly  says  Dr.  Warfield. 
“The  Confession  is  a  model  of  careful  and 
winning  expression,’’  he  further  and  exactly 
adds.  If  this  is  not  the  esssenoe  of  the  Phari¬ 
saic  spirit,  tithing  mint  and  ignoring  weightier 
matters,  straining  ont  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel,  giving  infallibility  to  a  seventeenth 
oentnry  phrase,  and  ascribing  impotency  of 
vision  and  expression  to  the  students  of  God’s 
Word  to-day,  then  I  know  not  where  to  find  it 
sinoe  the  time  Christ  walked  amongst  men,  and 
rived  the  sticklers  for  the  letter  with  his 
lightning  speech. 

I  have  thns  traversed  Dr.  DeWitt’s  three 
papers,  concerning  a  Creed  organiz  ed  by  modem 
thought,  a  looser  subscription,  and  a  plan  of 
verbal  amendment.  The  first  two  are  not 
thought  of,  and  would  be  snowed  under  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  if  ever  submitted  to  the 
Presbyteries.  I  have  sought  to  show  that  the 
“plan  of  verbal  amendment”  is  not  open  to  any 
one  of  the  objections  be  urges  against  it.  But 
it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advocating 
this  plan  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  proposed 
methods  of  re-stating  the  doctrines  most  sorely 
believed  among  ns,  viz. :  the  method  by  sup¬ 
plemental  declaratory  statement,  and  the 
method  by  a  supplement  to  our  present  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  of  a  briefer  statement  of  doc¬ 
trine,  '  ‘  expressing  in  simple  language  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  in  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Doctrine  contained  in  Holy  Scripture 
and  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches.  ’  ’ 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  last  Assembly  to  consider  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  I  have  not  deemed  it  fitting  to  obtrude  my 
own  personal  preference  for  any  one  of  the 
three  methods  of  re -statement  of  our  doctrine 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  But  some  method 
that  will  take  some  offending  non-essentials  ont 
of  the  Confession,  and  put  some  splendid  Gos¬ 
pel  essentials  into  the  Confession,  will  have  the 
unhesitating  and  unqualified  endorsement  of 
my  judgment  and  conscience  and  heart. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  D.  B.  Greigg  D.D.  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Peotone,  Ill. 

Westminster  Church,  Baltimore,  received  re¬ 
cently  a  legacy  of  $500  left  by  an  old  member 
of  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus,  O., 
now  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  has  each 
month  receipted  for  his  salary,  and  turned  it 
into  the  general  expense  fund. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  MoCaughan,  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  Belfast, 
the  largest  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
He  was  called  from  Toronto  to  his  present 
charge. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  given  the 
proceeds  of  his  Life  of  Moody  to  a  Home  which 
he  is  erecting  on  the  Winona  Assembly  grounds, 
near  Warsaw,  Ind.  During  the  meetings  of  the 
Summer  Assembly,  this  Home  is  to  be  for  the 
free  use  of  ministers  of  all  denominatioiu 
whose  salaries  are  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
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ETANGELICAL ;  WHAT  IS  IT  I 

Dr.  Gregory’s  earnest  treatment  of  a  great 
question  honors  his  loyalty  to  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  vital  truth,  and  by  putting  into 
onr  hands  his  recent  article  from  the  Homi¬ 
letic,  Shall  this  Generation  be  Evangelical?  be 
gives  ns  liberty  to  praise  and  also  to  criticise. 
Let  us  do  both  in  raising  another  question, 
which  he  has  assumed  to  have  but  one  answer. 
It  has  several  answers.  To  be  evangelical 
means  one  thing  in  England,  and  quite  another 
thing  in  this  land ;  it  means  one  thing  to  a 
conservative  Calvinist  and  qnite  another  thing 
to  a  liberal ;  one  thing  at  Princeton,  another 
at  Andover  or  Yale. 

The  “world  of  this  generation”  is  not  now, 
nor  will  it  ever  be  again,  evangelical  cn  the 
Calvino-Edwardsian  buis  and  ccnstrnction. 
No  man  outside  of  a  very  small  circle— a  mere 
minority  of  religions  thinkers  in  the  world 
even  desires  it  to  be  so,  or  to  become  so.  If  to 
be  saved  men  must  be  filled  with  Angnstinian 
ideas,  rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  holy  love, 
then  the  changes  Dr.  Gregory  urges  are  neces¬ 
sary.  But  theology  is  not  salvation — it  is  not 
religion.  A  true  view  of  God  stated  in  words, 
with  no  relation  to  man  that  is  personal,  ac¬ 
cepted,  possible  and  active,  is  dead  matter. 

And  while  we  do  not  here  care  to  raise  again 
the  question  of  a  possible  theology,  to  which 
all  Christians  of  this  generation  can  ascribe 
snfficiency  of  power,  we  are  ready  to  urge  the 
conviction  that  there  is  more  real  religion  in 
this  generation,  more  earnest  striving  after 
God  and  truth  and  holiness  through  seeing  him, 
than  in  any  other  before  it.  We  claim  that  the 
constant  cry  for  “more  piety”  means  two 
things,  one  of  which  is  true  and  the  other 
false.  It  is  a  defamation  of  the  Church  to  say 
it  lacks  piety ;  it  is  a  lie  against  men  to  imply 
that  they  are  not  devout.  For  the  true  cry  for 
more  piety  means  a  deepening  desire  to  know 
God  and  Christ  and  heaven  and  hope  and  last- 
ing  joy.  All  the  world  is  asking  for  the  truth 
on  the  mightiest  themes.  No  man  dares  to  say 
that  all  truth  is  in  his  confession.  Nor  do 
they  who  most  honor  the  Bible  say  that  all 
truth  is  plainly  stated  there.  Many  things  are 
in  reserve.  Some  we  cannot  yet  bear;  some 
are  of  deep  personal  experience  only.  This 
generation  will  know  more  of  life  and  of  death 
and  of  immortality  thanlany  that  has  preceded 
it.  It  will  know  more  truly,  more  deeply,  more 
practically.  It  will  seek  more  intelligently  to 
find  God  and  know  Jesus.  And  in  all  that  con- 
oems  the  “Vision,”  it  will  be  wiser,  finer, 
fairer.  That  is  enough.  It  is  more  than  to 
be  merely  outwardly  “evangelical.” 


THAT  UB6ENT  CAI,!.  FROM  THE  PHII.IPPINE8. 

Several  months  ago,  an  appeal  was  made 
with  the  Board’s  approval  for  special  gifts  for 
a  church  building  for  Manila.  The  generous 
way  in  which  men  of  means  had  assumed  the 
support  of  missionaries  there,  led  ns  to  believe 
that  the  privilege  of  building  the  first  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would 
be  eagerly  coveted. 

Men  are  founding  colleges  and  similar  insti¬ 


tutions  here  in  the  United  States  on  a  princely 
scale.  In  some  years  the  aggregate  of  such 
endowments  amounts  to  many  millions.  But 
have  we  not  an  interest  also  in  this  new  and 
far  off  domain? 

However  politicians  may  puzzle  over  the  far 
future  destiny  of  the  Philippines,  they  are 
now,  by  as  providential  an  ordering  of  events 
as  that  which  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  sol¬ 
emnly  entrusted  to  the  American  Government 
and  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  stewardship  of 
the  American  churches.  Romanism  has  for 
centuries  done  its  very  worst  in'  those" beauTifnl 
Isles.  Now  American  Protestantism  has  its 
noble  opportunity.  So  striking  and  emphatic 
a  call  has  not  come  for  a  oentnry  and  may  not 
come  again  for  a  oentnry  more. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  by  a 
year  of  all  the  Missionary  Boards  to  enter 
Manila,  and  yet  is  the  last  to  make  permanent 
provision  for  its  work.  The  Episcopal  Chnroh 
sinoe  Bishop  Potter’s  visit  are  making  large 
plans,  and  the  Methodist  Board,  whose  first 
missionary  has  not  been  on  the  ground  three 
months,  has  already  an  offer  of  $10,000  from 
a  single  individual  to  build  a  church  in  Manila. 
Recently  onr  missionaries  obtained  the  refusal 
of  a  great  site  and  asked  the  Board  to  cable  its 
approval  of  a  purchase,  but  there  were  no  funds 
available  and  the  opportunity  is  lost.  Who  will 
come  to  the  rescue  in  large  special  sums  or 
small?  _ 

THE  CANTEEN  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  recently  issued  letter 
of  Adjutant-General  Corbin  should  not  compel 
earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  that  great  body 
of  temperance  advocates  who  are  laboring  for 
the  abolition  of  the  canteen.  The  letter  is  a 
reply  to  certain  questions  propounded  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Corbin  by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Sewall  of  the 
Senate’s  Military  Committee,  and  it  bears  every 
evidence  of  being  an  honest  and  an  intelligent 
statement  of  facts  accurately  known  to  the 
writer  by  personal  experience  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  Such  a  statement  of  facts  is- we  will 
not  say  worth  any  number  of  ideal  theories- 
but  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  basis  for  true 
ideals  and  sound  reform. 

General  Corbin  states  first  that  spirituous 
liquors  are  nowhere  and  in  no  circumstance 
sold  by  the  canteen ;  the  sale  is  and  always  has 
been  absolutely  prohibited;  second,  that  only 
beer  and  light  wines  are  ever  sold  by  it  and 
these  only  by  permission  of  the  commanding 
officer  when  in  bis  judgment  their  sale  will 
prevent  certain  evils  and  tend  to  promote  order 
and  discipline;  third,  that  the  canteen  was 
established  and  has  been  maintained  precisely 
in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  better  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  that  the  logic  of  facts- fewer 
conrtmartials,  fewer  desertions,  and  improved 
health— shows  that  these  interests  are  actually 
served  by  it;  and  fourth,  that  the  canteen 
is  simply  a  department  of  the  exchange  or  co¬ 
operative  store  and  in  fact  constitutes  an  en¬ 
listed  man’s  club;  its  main  purpose  no  more 
being  the  sale  of  liquor  than  this  is  the  main 
purpose  of  any  reputable  club.  It  furnishes 
the  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  may  add,  in 
most  oases  the  only  possible  opportunity  not 
only  for  necessary  recreation,  but  for  the 
equally  necessary  or  at  least  desirable  act  of 
letter  writing.  No  gambling  is  permitted  and 
in  fact  the  canteen  is  governed  by  rules  as 
strict  and  of  as  high  a  character  as  those  which 
govern  the  clubs  of  reputable  civilians. 

There  are,  of  course,  reformers  who  with  the 
best  motives  refuse  to  tolerate  anything  lower 
than  an  ideal  standard  and  who,  having  decided 
that  it  is  always  wrong  under  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  drink  wine  or  beer  as  well  as 
spirituous  liquors,  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
refrain  therefrom,  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  to  see  to  it  so  far  as  possible  that  no  one 
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else  shall  commit  this  wrong.  To  such  General  for  drankenness  and  offences  originating  there-  EDITORIAL  MOTES. 


Oorbin’s  statements  will  be  without  weight. 
Whether  or  not  the  influence  of  the  canteen  is 
on  the  whole  good  is  not  the  question,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  It  permits  what  they 
are  profoundly  convinced  is  an  evil,  and  no 
evil  should  be  tolerated.  The  convictions  of 
such  persons  are  worthy  of  respect,  because  of 
the  good  will  of  those  who  hold  them ;  but  it 
is  not  these  whom  we  invite  to  consider  General 
Oorbin’s  statements.  Bather  it  is  those  who, 
believing  temperance  to  be  a  cardinal  virtue, 
and  a  virtue  peculiarly  difficult  to  practice 
under  circumstances  actually  prevailing  in  the 
army,  as  in  the  laboring  world,  desire  to  use 
such  means  as  will  best  and  most  effectively 
promote  this  virtue,  affording  all  possible  aid 
to  those  who  are  most  sorely  tempted.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  in  this  category  are  many 
of  the  well  intentioned  but  not  well  informed 
women  who  have  started  a  “prayer  chain’’  for 
the  defeat  of  President  McKinley  on  the 
ground  of  the  canteen. 

That  the  temptations  which  assail  our  en¬ 
listed  men  are  peculiarly  subtle  and  persistent 
no  one  will  deny.  It  needs  not  here  to  rehearse 
them  in  detail— isolation  from  natural  society, 
enforced  idleness,  trying  suspense,  sudden  calls 
to  superhuman  exertion,  a  necessary  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  personal  comfort  and  to  life  itself — 
these  and  many  others  in  countless  varieties  of 
approach  perpetually  assail  the  soldier.  It 
were  sheer  inhumanity  to  refuse  him  any  avail¬ 
able  aid  to  self-defence. 

To  deny  him  the  resource  of  the  club,  which 
civilians  in  all  walks  of  life  find  more  and 
more  to  be  a  necessity,  would  be  as  fatuous 
as  cruel.  To  surround  the  soldier’s  club  with 
unusual  checks  and  safeguards  is  indeed  a 
necessity  of  his  peculiar  situation,  and  this,  as 
General  Corbin  shows  and  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  been  very  carefully  done.  So  care, 
fully  indeed,  that,  as  the  country  must  rejoice 
to  learn,  “in  comparison  with  all  other  citi¬ 
zens  the  army  of  to-day  is  the  most  abstemious 
body  in  our  own  country.  There  is  no  com¬ 
munity  of  which  we  have  any  report  or  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  show  so  small  a  consumption  of 
drink  per  capita.  ’’ 

This  welcome  but  almost  incredible  state¬ 
ment  has  the  support  of  unquestionable  figures. 
“Taking  the  amount  of  gross  receipts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sale  of  beer,  ’  ’  says  General  Corbin, 
“and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  shows  that  each  officer  and  en¬ 
listed  man  for  the  year  1898  expended  on 
account  of  beer  only  20  cents  a  month,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  four  glasses  of  beer  per  month,  or  less 
than  one  glass  a  week  apiece  for  each  officer 
and  man  in  the  military  service.  In  1899  the 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  each  officer  and  man 
reached  an  average  of  58  cents  per  month,  or 
but  1.9  cents  a  day.  This  average,’’  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “should,  in  fact,  appear  much  lower, 
for  the  reason  that  citizen  employees,  of  whom 
we  have  taken  no  account,  have  the  privilege 
of  purchase  from  the  canteen.  The  number  of 
clerks,  mechanics  and  teamsters  employed 
with  an  army  in  the  field  is,  as  you  know, 
very  large.  This  number,  however,  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  you  will  agree  would  very  materi¬ 
ally  reduce  the  average  of  20  and  68  cents  a 
month.  ’  ’ 

The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the 
sobriety  of  the.  army,  but  as  to  the  part  the 
canteen  has  played  in  this  really  extraordinary 
sobriety.  On  this  point  General  Oorbin  refers 
to  the  report  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Munson 
U.S.A.  who  under  instructions  of  the  War 
Department  made  a  careful  investigation  into 
the  effect  of  the  canteen  upon  the  health  of 
enlisted  men.  The  result  more  than  met  the 
expectations  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  temperance  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ice.  “The  number  of  trials  and  convictions 


from,  for  the  six  years  preceding  the  canteen 
was  372.5.  These  decreased  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  six  years  of  its  establishment  to  160.6.’’  It 
is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  canteen  and  this 
notable  reduction.  As  well  insist  that  the 
temperance  pledge  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  drunkards. 

With  regard  to  oft  repeated  statements  of 
temperance  reformers  that  ‘ '  the  receipts  of  the 
Exchange  are  nearly  all  for  drink,  ’  ’  General 
Corbin  cites  the  official  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  receipts  from  sales  of 
beer  and  light  wines  are  and  have  been  less 
than  one-third  of  gross  receipts,  being  in  1898 
five- seventeenths,  and  in  1899  six-seventeenths, 
the  Exchange  being,  as  has  been  shown,  a  co¬ 
operative  store  of  which  the  canteen  is  a  single 
feature.  The  fact  further  cited  that  “for  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
canteen  the  average  number  of  men  who  de¬ 
posited  their  savings  with  the  Government  was 
7,273,  for  the  seven  years  following  its  intro¬ 
duction  the  average  had  increased  to  8, 382,  ’  ’ 
goes  far  also  to  show  that  the  canteen  makes 
for  self-denial  as  well  as  for  sobriety. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  impossible  to  ques¬ 
tion,  we  earnestly  hope  that  all  friends  of  tem¬ 
perance  will  take  |ieart,  and  infuse  new 
urgency  into  their  efforts  to  promote  the  moral 
welfare  of  our  enlisted  men.  Things  are  not 
as  some  of  them  had  supposed ;  their  energies 
are  not  needed  in  a  lino  of  effort  which  they 
supposed  demanded  almost  superhuman  effort 
and  self-denial.  They  need  not  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  abolish  the  canteen ;  but  may  turn 
their  self-denying  activities  in  other  and  more 
immediately  hopeful  directions. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS,  ATTEN¬ 
TION! 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  last  Sunday  in  September  (the  80th,  this 
year),  is  Rallying  Day.  The  importance  of 
the  day  in  our  Sunday-schools  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  would  not  be  amiss  were 
the  congregations  at  large  to  enter  into  its 
spirit,  though  without  necessarily  adopting  its 
methods.  For  the  summer  break,  inevitable 
and  in  some  respects  desirable,  is  assuredly  a 
serious  matter,  and  unless  pastors,  teachers, 
parents  and  children  learn  to  overcome  its  evils 
with  good  it  will  continue  to  be  a  growing 
evil,  as  the  summer  holiday,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  tends  to  become  longer  and  longer. 

Concerning  the  wise  use  of  the  summer  holi¬ 
day  there  is  much  to  be  said,  but  not  at  this 
time.  In  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  wisely 
used  the  observance  of  Rallying  Day  will  be 
the  more  fruitful,  but  it  will  not  be  the  less 
necessary.  There  is  not  a  public  school,  hardly 
a  private  school,  in  the  land  which  does  insist 
upon  the  presence  of  every  pupil  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  session.  The  Sunday-school 
should  do  no  less.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  see  that  to  permit  the  stimdard  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
public  school  is  to  Invite  the  indifference  of 
the  children  if  not  their  contempt.  Let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning.  We  need  not  wait  for 
an  ideal  system  of  lessons  and  a  normally 
trained  corps  of  teachers  to  insist  upon  order, 
regularity,  punctuality.  These  are  fundamen¬ 
tal.  Let  us  begin  with  Rallying  Day.  Our 
Board  has  prepared  a  program  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  new  features.  It  is  none  too  soon  for 
superintendents  to  send  for  and  study  it.  It  is 
none  too  soon  indeed,  to  begin  the  “rallying.’’ 
The  forces  must  be  enlisted  and  marshalled 
before  they  can  be  reviewed.  Let  the  next 
three  Sundays  see  all  pcssible  energy  infused 
into  the  enlisting  of  new  scholars  and  the  recall 
of  old  ones.  Especially  let  the  old  ones  be 
recalled.  We  want  all  the  new  ones  to 
count. 


We  notice  that  here  and  there  a  pastor  has 
ventured  outside  his  church  during  the  hot 
weather,  for  a  service  or  two  in  the  open  air, 
his  congregation  much  augmented  thereby. 
The  experiment  is  probably  worth  trying  by 
more  of  our  churches  during  the  summer 
months.  But  such  assemblages,  gathered  under 
a  tent  or  the  trees,  need  to  be  kept  well  in 
hand.  Their  holding  will  effect  no  good,  but 
the  contrary,  wherever  perfect  order  and  seemly 
reverence  are  wanting. 

An  interesting  Conference  which  ought  to  be 
and  probably  will  be  far  reaching  in  its  issues, 
will  be  held  in  this  city  in  November  next. 
From  its  title,  “the  First  State  Conference  of 
Religion,’’  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  institution,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
be  taken  so  seriously  that  its  results  will  prove 
to  be  all  that  its  promoters  hope  from  it.  We 
learn  that  plans  for  the  Conference  are  nearly 
completed.  The  list  of  speakers  is  promising, 
though  the  number  suggests  the  fear,  too  com¬ 
monly  realized  on  such  occasions,  that  the 
element  of  “conference’’  will  be  forced  into 
the  background  by  the  over-abundance  of  set 
speeches.  Among  the  speakers  whose  topics 
are  announced  are  the  Rev.  Washington  Glad¬ 
den  D.D.  on  Religion  Vital  to  Democracy; 
President  George  A.  Gates  of  Iowa  College, 
on  Dangerous  Classes  in  a  Republic ;  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  on  Religious  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools;  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of 
New  Haven  on  Education  by  Church  and  School 
in  Social  Righteousness ;  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbnsch,  on  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Berkowitz  on  The  Possibilities  of  Com¬ 
mon  Worship;  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  on 
The  Unorganized  Religious  Forces ;  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Strong  D.D.  on  The  Message  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  Churches.  Other  speakers  an¬ 
nounced  are  Dr.  Parkhurst,  President  Hall  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash  and  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  of  Chicago. 

With  regard  to  that  expression  of  view  as  to 
Creed  revision  which  the  Presbyteries  are  about 
to  formulate  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee,  we  would  suggest  that  it 
would  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
views  of  the  Church  if  in  their  report  they 
would  indicate  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
choice.  No  only  so,  it  might  also  help  toward 
unanimity  in  the  report  if  the  views  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  minority  could  be  thus  expressed. 

Nothing  was  more  evident  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Westchester  Overture  in  the  late 
General  Assembly  than  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  unprejudiced  consideration  lay  in  its 
novelty.  Its  proposal  was  so  essentially  a  new 
departure  in  the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  that  it  was  difficult  not 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
Presbyterian  if  not  anti- Presbyterian  innova¬ 
tion.  Desiring  to  learn  how  far  such  a  view  is 
supported  by  the  custom  of  the  two  oldest 
Presbyterian  Churches,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  we  have 
sought  light  in  both  these  quarters.  The  ex¬ 
pected  reply  from  France  has  not  yet  arrived: 
that  from  Scotland,  by  our  honored  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  will  be  found  on  page  18.  It  will  be 
seen  from  it  that  the  Westchester  Overture  is 
less  rigid  in  its  contemplated  restriction  of  the 
franchise  than  is  the  custom  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  since  the  latter  gives  a  vote  to  only 
one  pastor  in  each  Church  and  only  Professors 
of  Divinity  in  theological  faculties;  assistant 
ministers  and  Professors  of  other  disciplines 
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than  divinity  no  more  than  retired  ministers 
onjoying  this  privilege.  Dr.  Buchanan  kindly 
adds  to  his  statement  regarding  the  Eirk  a 
note  of  the  custom  of  the  Free  and  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cbnrches  respectively.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  these  younger  bodies  are  more 
generous  in  this  matter ;  bnt  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Ghnrch 
contemplated  by  the  Westchester  Overture  is 
in  strict  accord  with  the  ancient  spirit  and 
long-tested  cnstom  of  our  venerable  Ohnrch. 

Dr.  Sawyer’s  “second  coming  of  age’’  does 
not  in  the  least  diminish  his  activity.  After 
having  carried  the  presidency  of  the  German 
Theological  Seminary'throngh  the  sad  months 
of  Dr.  Knox’s  illness  and  death,  and  on  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  is'spending  his  vacation 
in  preaching,  hither  and  yon.  The  last  two 
Sundays  the  people  of  Litch&eld  have  had  tha 
privilege  of  his j  ministrations;  on  the  latter 
Sunday,  September  2,  he  condncted  the  com¬ 
munion  and  baptized  his  seventh  grandchild. 

We  wonld^remind  our  pastoral  readers  of  the 
movement  to  set  apart  one'Sunday  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  preferably  the^second,  for  the  special  pres¬ 
entation  of  'the  necessity  for  earnest  Bible 
stndy,  in  ohnrcbes.  We  learn  with  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  some  'five  hundred  churches  are 
pledged  to  the  service.  The  plan,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  was  proposed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  (Hyde  Park, 
Obioago).  At  [the'reqnest  of  the  Institute  we 
give  here>  mo8t]|cordial  invitation  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  our  otrn  denomination  and  others  to 
join  in  the  plan.  A  simple  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question~is  all  that  is  necessary:  “Will 
you  set  apart]  one  {Sunday  in  September,  if 
convenient  September  9,  for  the  presentation 
of  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Bible  Stndy 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Christian  Life  and  to 
the  Work  of  the  Church?’’  The  Institute 
stands  ready  to  suggest  subject,  methods  and 
material  to  those  who  desire  snch  assistance. 

THE  WESTERN  FIELD. 

Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay. 

CURRENT  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS. 

The  question  just  now  uppermost  in  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian^circles  is  that  of  education, 
specially  along  the  line  of  the  endowment  of 
the  colleges  ofl  the  Church.  The  General 
Assembly  [of  ]1899  ['appointed  a  Commission 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  raising  11,000,  (XX)  to  be  applied  to 
this  end.  The  head  of  this  Commission  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  pastor  of  the  Lucas 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  and 
its  Secretary' is]  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Darby  of 
Indiana.  The  Commission  did  not  begin  its 
work  until  about  six  months  ago,  and  since 
that  time,  some  $SO,000  have  been  secured. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  to  the 
precise  powers^of  the  Commission.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Ira  Landri,  editor  of  The  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian,  takes  the  position  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  raise  the  amount  desired 
by  its  own  direct  personal  effort.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Fnllerton,  chairman,  declares  that  this  is 
not  the  province  of  the  Commission,  bnt  that 
it  is  rather  to  co-operate  in  the  raising  of  the 
amount  in  view.  His  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  Commission  has  defined  its  object  in 
the  third  article  of  its  constitution,  which  is 
as  follows :  ‘  To  devise  plans  for  and  assist  in 
raising  $1,(XX),(XX)]  for  the  endowment  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  church.  Second, 
to  so  encourage  and  promote  the  co-ordination 
and  correlation  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  cbnrch  as  to  secure  their  greatest  har¬ 
mony  and  efiSciency,  and  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
necessary  waste  of  men  and  money.  ’  Already 
much  has  been  done  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  second  part  of  the  object  of  the  Commis¬ 


sion.  A  well  digested  and  wise  plan  for  co¬ 
ordination  has  been  prepared,  and  is  very 
generally  accepted.  ’’ 

Speaking  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  Commission,  the  Doctor 
says:  “Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  in  the 
way  of  an  assistant,  and  not  as  principal.  Its 
power,  therefore,  is  simply  that  of  an  assistant 
to  the  regular  agencies  of  the  cbnrch  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  educational  interests.  The  Pres¬ 
byteries,  through  their  Synods,  have  delegated 
to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  col¬ 
leges  ‘the  management  and  control’  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  now  in  operation,  and  these 
several  Boards  should  be  held  to  the  strict 
performance  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
and  these  should  not  be  alienated  by  being 
committed  to  a  general  Board  or  Commission.  ’  ’ 

Along  the  line  of  “co-ordination  and  correla¬ 
tion,’’  it  appears  that  the  Commission  has 
undertaken  the  heroic  work  of  properly  classi¬ 
fying  the  “colleges,”  “academies”  and 
“universities”  of  the  church,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  has  incurred  no  little  opposition.  But 
its  report  in  this  line  was  adopted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly,  which  so  fixed  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  these  grades  of  educational  institutions, 
that  there  are  now  but  five  strictly  collegiate, 
and  all  others  are  academic.  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  no  “university”  as 
yet,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  crown  the  pres¬ 
ent  educational  system  with  one  in  the  near 
future. 

Southern  Prenbyterianism, 

The  Christian  Observer  published  recently  a 
statistical  table  setting  forth  some  interesting 
facts  relative  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  specially  as  to  membership  and  con¬ 
tributions.  It  appears  that  during  the  twenty- 
six  years  covered,  there  has  been  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  as  to  increase  and  the  reverse.  The  lowest 
growth  in  membership  was  in  1882,  when  the 
total  net  increase  was  2,778,  and  the  highest  in 
1896,  when  it  reached  a  total  of  16,372.  Along¬ 
side  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  persons  received  on  profession  of 
faith  in  1880  was  5,720,  and  in  1896  was  11,874. 
The  lowest  contributions  during  this  same 
period  was  in  1899,  when  the  per  capita  was 
only  18.37,  and  the  highest  in  1884,  when  it 
reached  the  snm  of  |10.65.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  membership  and  the  amount  of 
contribution  appear  to  be  in  inverse  ratio. 

A  table  shows  the  increase  in  membership  on 
profession  of  faith  every  fourth  year :  In  1876, 
7,693  were  added  on  examination,  an  annual 
percentage  of  .069.  In  1880,  additions  were 
5,720;  percentage,  .048.  In  1884,  7,359;  per 
centage,  .056  In  1888,  10,173;  percentage, 
069.  In  1892.  11,224;  percentage,  .061.  In 
1896,  11,874;  percentage,  .057.  In  1900,  9,705; 
percentage,  .  043. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer  takes  the  position 
that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
has  always  been  in  proportion  to  the  general 
spirituality  of  the  Church.  The  following  is 
his  statement : 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
is  a  very  fair  measure  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Church.  If  spirituality  increases,  there  will 
be  for  five  or  ten  years  afterwards  an  increase 
in  candidates :  and  vice  vena.  Immediately 
after  the  war  they  were  .001  of  the  member- 
shid  (ten  in  ten  thousand);  by  1870  they  had 
increased  to  .0015;  in  1874,  they  were  .0019;  in 
1880  they  had  fallen  to  .(K)15:  after  the  spirit¬ 
ually  prosperous  period  of  1886,  they  increased 
in  1S94  to  445,  or  .0022  of  the  membership;  now 
they  have  dropped  to  357,  which  is  only  .0014, 
or  fourteen  in  ten  thousand  of  membership. 
Along  with  the  decrease  in  the  spiritual  efifi- 
oiency  of  the  Church  has  been  the  decrease  in 
candidates. 

The  Religions  Outlook. 

The  next  Congress  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 


will  be  held  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  the  last  week 
in  March,  1901.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  program  for  the  meeting  is  composed  as 
follows :  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  D.  Power,  chairman ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hiram  vanEirk,  Secretary,  and 
the  Rev.  Drs.  S.  M.  Cooper,  R.  C.  Hierony- 
mons  and  H.  O.  Breeden.  It  is  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  committee  to  make  this  Con¬ 
gress  superior  to  any  yet  held  by  the  denomina¬ 
tion. 

The  question  of  “federation”  as  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Southern  Methodist 
Churches  did  not  come  up  for  consideration 
until  near  the  close  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference  at  Chicago,  when  the 
following  action  was  taken : 

“Resolved  that  we  recommend  that  the  re¬ 
spective  General  Conferences  enact  provisions 
to  the  effect  that,  where  either  church  is  doing 
the  work  expected  of  Methodism,  the  question 
of  organization  of  new  societies  or  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  churches  shall  be  left  to  be  settled 
at  the  annual  Conference  by  the  bishop  having 
jurisdiction,  after  consultation  with  the  pre¬ 
siding  elders. 

“That  this  General  Conference  concurs  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
continuing  the  commission  during  the  coming 
quadrenninm,  with  full  power,  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Bishops,  the  Missionary 
Board  and  whatever  bodies  it  may  be  necessary 
to  consult,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
report.  ’  ’ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the 
Conference  was  such  a  modification  of  the 
action  proposed  by  the  General  Commission  as 
to  necessitate  the  postponement  of  definite 
action  for  at  least  four  years,  if  not  longer.  In 
commenting  upon  this  action,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Palmore,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  (South),  says: 

“If  the  recent  Methodist  Episcopal  Confer¬ 
ence  had  adopted  the  report  of  the  commission, 
its  recommendations  could  have  been  put  into 
practical  operation  at  once.  As  it  is,  a  large 
part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century 
will  doubtless  ba  passed  before  we  reap  much 
benefit  from  the  commission’s  work.  By  that 
time,  so  many  of  the  oldest  of  us  veterans  of 
the  blue  and  the  gray  will  have  passed  away, 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Epworth  Leaguers 
and  rising  generation  to  adjust  matters  without 
much  need  of  Federation  Commissions.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chester,  general  Foreitin  Mis¬ 
sionary  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  many  years 
missionary  to  China,  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  situation.  The  Doctor  says : 

“The  Chinese  have  sorely  been  provoked. 
Look  at  the  map:  Port  Arthur  occupied  by 
Russia,  Wei  Hai  Wei  by  England,  and  Eiao 
Chow  by  Germany.  All  this  is  simply  high¬ 
way  robbery.  As  the  outcome  of  the  present 
trouble,  Manchuria  will  certainly  be  taken 
by  Russia,  bnt  Russia  will  not  obtain  China 
proper.  The  jealousy  felt  by  Japan,  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  will 
arrest  Russian  advances,  and  prevent  her  going 
further  south  than  Pekin.  As  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  United  States,  our  country 
has  a  great  deal  at  stake.  One- half  the  cotton 
exports  of  this  country  go  to  China  and  Japan. 
If  Russia,  Germany  or  France  should  obtain 
permanent  possession  of  any  part  of  China, 
snoh  territory  would  be  closed  to  American 
commerce.  ” 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  country,  while 
not  having  in  view  any  territorial  interest  at 
China,  is  nevertheless  drawn  into  the  contest 
for  commercial  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  citizens  resident  in  China.  We 
need  to  stand  against  the  dismemberment  of 
China,  and  the  establishment  of  the  “open- 
door  policy.” 
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THE  PRICE  OF  RELIGIOUS  PUBLICITY. 

Rev  Richard  R.  Wightman. 

Some  time  since  The  Evangelist  contained  an 
article  on  The  Ohnrch’s  Right  in  the  News¬ 
papers.  The  author  avers  that  editors  err  in 
giving  so  little  space  to  religious  matters  and 
urges  churchmen  to  assert  their  '  *  claims  to  due 
consideration  from  the  public  press.”  The 
church  should  not  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
editorial  sanctum  with  hat  in  hand,  “humbly 
craving  the  insertion  of  a  five  line  paragraph 
when  it  merits  a  column.  ’  ’  And  these  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  church  are  to  be  made  altru¬ 
istically,  “for  the  sake  of  the  newspapers 
themselves,”  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  “the 
kingdom.  ” 

This  question  of  church  and  newspaper  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  Both  are  purveyors 
of  news  and  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  their 
news  is  good  news,  but  both  are  more  or  less 
faulty  and  recreant.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  newspapers  publish  “no  end  of  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  really  hurtful  matter,”  but  will  any 
stand  and  deny  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
church?  Emerson  could  not  sit  five  minutes  in 
a  pew  without  being  jarred  by  the  expression 
of  false  sentiment,  and  still  he  did  not  get  up 
and  go  out.  He  says  he  could  have  found  no 
better  place.  In  street  and  home  it  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  fact  is  that  human¬ 
ity  is  as  faulty  as  when  Jesus  talked  about 
motes  and  beams,  and  consequently  the  type  in 
the  press-room  and  the  truth  in  the  pulpit  are 
often  “pied.  ” 

But  do  the  editors  blunder  in  limiting  the 
story  of  church  matters  to  a  “stick-full?”  I 
very  much  doubt  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  the  kind  of  religions  news  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  present  condition  and  methods  of 
the  church.  Religious  papers  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  such  news  are  not  over  burdened  with 
enthusiastic  constituencies  A  daily  echo  of 
doctrinal  jargon  edifies  nothing— least  of  all 
the  circulation  of  a  newspaper.  The  chronicles 
-  of  stagnation  are  not  especially  readable.  The 
burning  of  the  church  mortgage  is  chiefiy  of 
interest  to  the  pilllars  who  have  “paid  it  off.” 
The  average  prayer- meeting  does  not  lend  itself 
to  fetching  head-lines.  I  know  of  but  one 
prayer-meeting  which  is  regularly  made  the 
subject  of  newspaper  attention,  and  to  this 
several  reporters  are  lured  weekly  by  signs  of 
life.  The  pastors  and  workers  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  church  do  not  make  platitudes  out  of  the 
beatitudes,  but  give  themselves  heartily  to 
saying  and  doing  sensible  things  which  make 
for  progress  and  brotherhood. 

When  the  church  unified  and  vital  puts  the 
same  kind  of  conscience  and  verve  into  its 
work  that  the  Italian  bootblack  puts  into  his 
shine,  it  will  have  a  place  in  the  newspaper, 
not  because  it  has  a  “right”  to  it,  but  because 
the  editor  thinks  it  is  ’“good  business”  for 
him  to  put  it  there.  But  alas,  the  church  is 
neither  unified  nor  famed  for  sincerity.  Split 
and  politic  it  takes  a  century  to  do  the  work 
of  a  decade.  Theoretically  the  church  is  an 
institution  with  one  heart  and  one  task ;  actu¬ 
ally  the  church  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  lit¬ 
tle  institutions  called  “churches,”  each  of 
which  is  as  individualistic  as  a  dry  goods 
store.  Differences  of  principle,  stock  and 
method  obtain  in  both  business  and  religion. 
Each  church  sells  its  message  as  men  sell  cloth 
and  fiour.  Competition  is  keen  where  steeples 
are  thickest.  The  big  churches  eat  the  little 
ones.  The  institutional  church  gulps  down 
the  family  church  as  does  the  department 
store  the  tin-shop.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  The  “fittest”  survives.  Why  should 
competitive  religion  longing  for  individualis¬ 
tic  success  expect  more  favor  at  the  editorial 
hand  than  does  competitive  business  which  has 
a  similar  longing?  Why  should  not  “the 


church”  confess  its  chaos  and  each  one  of  the 
“churches”  work  out  a  cosmos  of  its  own 
along  honorable  and  business-like  lines?  If 
the  individual  church  thinks  it  has  a  religious 
commodity  which  will  meet  a  public  need,  let 
it  say  so  through  the  press  and  on  cash  terms, 
remembering  that  the  little  spaces  now  used 
for  the  announcement  of  “services”  are  only 
found  by  those  who  hunt  for  them. 

It  costs  one  firm  in  this  country  a  half 
million  a  year  to  print  the  fact  that  their  soap 
floats,  and  like  the  church  their  cash  profit  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  good  done. 
Fancy  John  Wanamaker  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  newspaper  ofiice  and  saying, 
“Five-line  paragraphs  won’t  do.  I  merit  a 
column  I”  What  dof8  he  stand  there  and  say? 
“I  think  it  will  be  good  for  me — and  inci¬ 
dentally  for  my  public— to  have  a  full  page, 
and  here  are  the  large  round  dollars  to  pay  the 
cost  thereof.  ’  ’  The  dollars  are  not  gone  long. 
Back  they  come  bringing  a  few  friends.  The 
merchant  has  fulfilled  his  mission,  the  people 
have  worn  things  to  keep  them  from  the  cold. 

If  the  same  kind  of  genius  were  applied  to 
religious  methods  and  to  the  paid  announce¬ 
ment  of  religious  facts,  teachings,  and  plans 
through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  the 
great  multitude  of  “the  unreached”  would 
surely  know  that  something  of  interest  was 
happening  in  the  land. 

The  best  advertisement  writer  in  the  history 
of  religious  merchandizing  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Isaiah.  He  eat  down  and  wrote,  ‘  ‘  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  boy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price  I”  And  then  the 
One  for  whom  he  worked  had  it  translated 
into  more  than  three  hundred  languages  and 
engrossed  upon  the  memory  of  millions.  A 
large  and  profitable  business  has  resulted  and 
the  lives  of  the  patrons  have  waxed  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

When  the  individual  churches  within  “the 
church”  strike  fire  with  worth,  wealth,  and 
wit,  the  newspaper  will  reflect  the  flash  into 
the  darkened  lives  of  many  for  whom  the 
Father  has  great  love  and  longing. 

MOdSILlUKE. 

What  a  delight  was  Dr.  Oheever’s  Pilgrim  of 
the  Jungfrau  to  read,  before  we  ever  saw  the 
Alps  I  But  what  a  joy  to  an  old  traveler  in  the 
White  Hills  of  his  own  country  it  is  to  be  for 
the  first  time  a  pilgrim  round  and  over  Moosi- 
lanke  t  From  the  great  summer  trains  that  go 
up  and  down  the  Oonneotiont  River,  our  moun¬ 
tain  is  a  rare  vision  of  bold  overlook  and  grace 
of  outline,  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  by  and 
yet  usually  left  behind  in  the  grand  rush  to 
the  further  and  higher  hills.  It  was  a  deferred 
pleasure  to  be  set  down  by  one  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  trains  at  the  very  foot  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  queen,  with  leisure  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
paying  homage  at  this  new  shrine.  The  next 
day  was  propitious  and  we  went  up,  staff  in 
hand,  to  the  Tip-Top  House  and  registered 
our  party  as  votaries  evermore  loyal  to  what  is 
to  our  hearts  the  supreme  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains.  We  go  up 
along  the  eastern  slope  and  a  mile  from  the 
summit  reach  the  crest,  over  which  all  the 
western  view  breaks  at  once  upon  ns.  It  is  one 
of  those  rare  things  in  life,  better,  richer,  more 
soul-stirring  and  satisfying  than  had  been 
even  imagined.  On  this  crest  walk  you  are 
literally  floating  in  air,  only  touching  earth 
with  your  feet,  and  all  the  great  mountain 
glories  are  in  the  grasp  of  your  eyes  at  once. 
The  near  Franconias  are  on  your  right  and  the 
Qreen  Mountains  on  your  left,  with  the 
Adirondacks  looking  over  their  shoulders. 
Washington  and  Eearsarge  lie  yonder,  the  one 
sitting  on  a  solid  throne  and  the  latter  seeming 


to  soar  up  like  a  prayer  from  invisible  deeps. 
Then  as  the  sun  sinks  low,  river  and  lake  glow 
out  of  the  green  expanse  till  one  seems  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  a  magic  ring  on  a  carpet 
capable  of  carrying  him  to  the  ends  of  earth 
and  the  edges  of  heaven. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  our  mountain  is 
its  streams  of  crystal  waters  that  go  singing  to 
the  green  silences  with  measureless  content. 
Yon  hear  them  on  all  the  slopes;  they  surprise 
yon  as  you  thread  the  woods,  treading  a  carpet 
of  varied  loveliness  with  soft  footfalls  befitting 
the  presence  of  a  queen,  and  then  a  deeper  note 
tells  yon  that  a  river  is  near.  If  there  is  one 
indescribable  impression,  baffling  all  effort  of 
expression,  it  is  the  sight  of  our  river  dancing 
and  calling  out  to  ns  away  down  there  beneath 
the  overarching  forest,  catching  the  sunshine 
and  lighting  up  the  shade,  a  stream  of  song 
and  light  to  which  there  are  even  no  limits, 
like  a  life  from  infinite  to  infinite;  and  yon  go 
down  and  sit  by  it  to  be  filled  with  its  beauty 
and  grow  glad  with  unwonted  companionship. 
The  river  and  the  summit  are  your  two  ideals. 
On  the  one  yon  find  how  heaven  loves  the 
world  into  beauty,  on  the  other,  how  earth 
becomes  heavenly  in  its  beauty,  how  the  pure 
in  heart  find  and  are  filled  with  him. 

We  have  in  our  hotel  that  bears  the  name  of 
our  mountain  some  very  good  friends  of  The 
Evangelist.  Reading  Dr.  DeWitt’s  first  article 
on  Greed  revision,  we  found  a  parable  under¬ 
neath  the  new  steel  bridge  built  by  the  state  to 
replace  the  old  one  of  wood  that  lies  now  in 
the  river  bed,  an  impressive  relic.  The  first 
builders  bad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  crisis. 
That  they  faced  with  what  they  had.  They 
builded  well.  Their  beams  of  might  and  reach 
are  down  there  to  show  their  deep  earnestness 
and  faithful  work.  “Why  did  you  leave  the 
old  bridge?”  “Ob,  when  folks  had  seen  a  steel 
bridge  they  wouldn’t  trust  their  horses  on 
wood  in  a  place  like  this  I  ’  ’  Some  day  a  Greed 
like  a  bridge  of  big  beams,  hewed  large  to  give 
strength  and  grandly  pinned  together  into  a 
system  may,  if  not  superceded  sooner,  fall  by 
its  own  weight.  Whoever  spans  our  ravine 
with  steel  will  draw  the  people  to  that  passage. 

Up  here  on  our  mountain  all  is  harmony;  we 
sing  and  play  and  we  also  pray  in  great  good 
fellowship.  Sunday  night  in  the  big  parlors 
we  are  one  family.  We  worship  and  are  glad. 
All  essential  truth  we  talk  of  freely  together, 
and  of  the  “fundamentals”  we  have  no  dis¬ 
pute.  The  spirit  of  such  a  mountain  congrega¬ 
tion  is  the  unity  of  a  true  church.  Why  is  it 
impracticable  at  home?  Why  is  it  inconsistent 
with  church  life  anywhere?  Out  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  sanctuary  we  would  go  to  be  larger, 
sweeter,  more  human  and  more  truly  Ohrist- 
like  in  our  grasp  of  men  and  our  growth  in 
grace  and  service.  God  help  ns,  and  we  will  I 

_  R.  A.  S. 

LOYE  AND  DESPAIR. 

Samuel  T.  Carter. 

I  have  just  finished  the  reading  of  one  of  the 
saddest  books  that  was  ever  written,  Southey’s 
Life  of  Oowper.  Oowper  was  a  gentle  and 
beautiful  soul,  but  he  spent  his  days  in  dark¬ 
ness  that  settled  down  to  despair  and  insanity. 
And  it  was  a  religions  melancholy.  He  be¬ 
lieved  himself  rejected  of  God  and  doomed 
with  an  eternal  curse.  He  was  but  one  of 
millions.  His  case  was  more  extreme  than 
the  rest  and  serves  to  indicate  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  disposition  when  allowed  to  have 
full  sweep  in  the  soul. 

Doubtless  there  is  in  humanity  a  tendency 
to  the  morbid  and  melancholy.  But  we  have 
cherished  it,  ministered  to  it.  Our  theology 
is  not  entirely  to  blame  but  it  is  to  blame.  It 
was  in  Oowper’s  day.  A  coarse  form  of 
Oalvinism  was  very  current  then,  leading  to 
monstrous  discussions  as  to  reprobation  and 
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the  being  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  a  host  of  snch  like  nncanny  notions, 
that  have  no  more  foundation  than  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  stone,  but  are  much  more  unwhole¬ 
some.  To  a  delicate  sonl  like  Oowper’s  these 
were  a  mental  and  spiritual  poison;  nothing 
less.  The  joy  of  his  heart  died  at  the  least 
tonch  of  these,  as  a  beantifnl  insect  at  the 
tonch  of  chloroform. 

The  remedy  for  all  these  horrible  things  is 
one  and  only  one ;  the  love  of  God.  But  this 
is  the  one  thing  which  on  the  whole  we  do  not 
believe.  We  have  not  in  this  even  the  faith  as 
a  grain  of  mnstard  seed.  It  is  one  bitter  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  that  onr  longest  Confession  is 
said  to  have  practically  left  oat  the  love  of 
God.  Hamlet  without  Hamlet  indeed!  We 
have  left  out  everything  that  is  worth  while, 
till  we  have  put  that  in. 

There  is  a  prevalent  lack  of  experience  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God.  It  is  said  of  Henry  More 
of  Cambridge  that  he  lived  in  a  continual  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  love  of  God.  His  whole  life 
was  a  gashing  forth  of  the  deep  joy  of  that 
great  love.  The  veteran  missionary  Goodell 
tells  us  of  his  aunt  who  was  blind,  but  would 
awake  at  night  with  the  feeling  that  there 
was  a  blaze  of  glory  all  about  her.  She  put 
forth  her  hand  to  feel  it,  it  seemed  so  distinct, 
but  found  it  was  nothing  but  the  love  of  God. 

When  Fletcher  was  dying,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  moderns,  he  kept  repeating  to  his 
wife,  ‘  ‘  God  is  love,  God  is  love.  ’  ’  At  last  his 
speech  was  failing  and  he  said  to  her  that 
when  he  lifted  his  hand,  it  meant  God  is  love. 
Every  now  and  then,  from  the  bed  of  the  dying 
rose  the  feeble  arm,  moved  by  the  love  of  God, 
till  jnst  before  his  death  he  gave  his  arm  one 
last  swing  which  sent  it  up  against  the  bed 
head.  What  a  sublime  testimony  to  the  death¬ 
less  human  soul  and  its  inspiration,  the  love  of 
God! 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  make 
so  much  of  the  love  of  God.  We  have  certainly 
fonnd  it  extremely  dangerous  to  make  so  little 
of  it.  All  empty  services,  stupid  preaching, 
wild  sensationalism  and  ecclesiastical  clap  trap 
are  evidences  of  the  dearth  of  the  love  of  God. 
I,  for  one,  profess  myself  ready  to  take  all  the 
risks  of  a  deluge  of  the  love  of  God.  Let  it 
come  when  it  will,  how  it  will,  by  whom  it 
will,  it  will  be  most  welcome.  It  is  our  feast 
and  onr  rest,  our  hope  and  our  inspiration,  our 
ecstatic,  life-giving  joy.  May  there  come  the 
great  and  last  revival,  the  revival  of  the  love 
of  God. 

CREEDS  AND  COOK  BOOKS. 

Nettie  L.  King. 

The  other  morning,  daughter  Mary  came  in 
with  her  hands  full  of  papers  and  books ;  she 
always  tries  to  find  something  in  the  mail  to 
entertain  father  and  me,  while  she  is  looking 
after  her  housekeeping.  She  is  so  thoughtful 
of  onr  comfort.  Father  soon  found  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  1  got  interested  in  looking  over  a 
new  cook-book. 

We  had  been  settin’  there  quite  a  spell  when 
I  was  startled  to  see  a  paper  fly  past  me  onto 
the  floor,  and  bearin’  a  kind  of  snort  from 
father,  which,  from  long  experience,  I  know 
always  means  that  he  is  in  a  temper. 

-  I  glanced  over  my  specs  at  him  in  an  enquirin’ 
and  rather  severe  manner,  and  remarked — to 
myself  like— “Is  it  Elder  Henson  that  I  see 
throwin’  a  religions  paper  on  the  floor,  in 
anger?’’ 

But  he  just  gave  another  contemptuous  snort 
and  began  feelin’  around  under  bis  chair  for 
his  cane,  and  when  he  found  it,  wriggled  him¬ 
self  up  and  went  thnmping  np  and  down  the 
room  as  fast  as  his  poor  old  rhenmatic  joints 
would  let  him. 

“Yes,”  says  he,  very  defiant  (by  which  I 


knew  I  would  have  to  put  my  whole  mind  to  it 
coolin’  him  down),  “it  is  Elder  Henson,  and 
his  anger  is  righteous  indignation  as  the  Good 
Book  allows.  Religious  paper !  Revision  paper, 
yon  might  better  say !  Revision,  revision,  re¬ 
vision  !  Its  enough  to  make  the  saints  rise  in 
their  graves!  This  generation  is  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  they  spend  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing !  It  must  be  good  if  its  only  new, 
and  a  revision  of  what  the  fathers  believed! 
There’s  no  reverence  for  the  things  of  the  past, 
they  are  not  fine  enough  and  delicate  enough !  ’  ’ 

“Now,  pa,’’  says  I,  “don’t  get  excited.  I 
don’t.  Now,  this  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
This  here  book  I’m  areadin’  you  might  say  was 
a  ‘revision’  cook-book.  I  ain’t  scarcely  struck 
a  thing  that  is  cooked  as  I  used  to  cook ;  and 
there’s  lots  of  things  in  it  that  kind  of  riles  up 
an  old  housekeeper  who  has  raised  a  family. 
Pork  ain’t  fit  for  the  human  stomach,  it  says, 
and  it  don’t  seem  to  have  no  use  for  vinegar; 
and  oil,  oil,  oil  in  everything ! 

“Now,  I  spose  if  I’d  yielded  to  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  when  we  first  came  here  to  Mary’s 
to  live,  I’d  have  gone  down  cellar  and  looked 
around,  and  then  I’d  have  talked  to  Mary 
something  like  this:  ‘Well!  I  don’t  know  what 
this  generation  is  coming  to!  Such  shiftless 
housekeeping  I  never  saw.  Not  a  bit  of  pork 
laid  down  for  the  winter;  no  pickled  pig’s  feet, 
no  head- cheese!  Of  course  your  cellar  is  too 
warm  to  keep  sausage,  but  you  might  have  had 
the  pickled  things.  No  cucumber  pickles  even ! 
And  your  fruit  just  het  up  and  canned!  Don’t 
you  remember  the  bags  and  bags  full  of  dried 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  in  our  store¬ 
room  at  the  farm?  You  children  used  to  work 
a  little  hole  in  the  side  of  a  bag,  so’s  you  could 
get  a  few  at  a  time  without  nntyin’  the  bag?' 

“And  Mary,  likely,  would  have  laughed  so 
hearty  and  said,  in  her  pretty  way,  ‘Yes, 
mother,  I  remember  well !  We  thought  it  no 
harm  to  help  ourselves  through  the  hole,  but 
to  untie  the  string  would  have  been  little  short 
of  stealing,  though  you  never  told  us  not  to 
take  them.  But  you  see  circumstances  are  so 
different  now.  We  don’t  need  the  dried  fruit 
for  we  can  get  it  fresh  all  the  year  round. 

“  ‘Then,  all  of  ns  at  the  farm  lived  such 
active  outdoor  lives  that  we  could  more  easily 
digest  such  hearty  food,  and  we  had  to  eat 
what  we  had.  Now  we  can  get  beef  as  easily 
as  pork  and  it  is  infinitely  more  nutritious ; 
olives  are  more  digestible  than  pickles,  and 
dressings  made  with  oil  take  the  place  of  the 
drenching  of  vinegar  which  we  used  to  put  on 
lettuce,  tomatoes  and  cabbage;  when  we  use 
vinegar,  we  mix  it  judiciously  with  oil. 

“  ‘A  great  many  people  have  been  thinking 
about  this  question  of  preparing  food;  isn’t  it 
possible  there  might  be  some  improvement  in 
fifty  years?’ 

“And  pa,  you  know  it  stands  to  reason  she 
would  have  been  right.  I’m  thankful  I  had 
the  grace  to  think  it  out  for  myself,  and  not 
go  to  interfering.  I  ain’t  sayin’  I  relish  their 
oil  and  olives  much,  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  if  the  Sunday-school  lesson  papers  are 
true,  its  more  than  likely  Christ  ate  them  very 
same  things.  I  don’t  mean  it  irreverent,  but 
I  have  noticed  the  only  time  it  says  he  used 
vinegar  was  when  his  enemies  gave  it  to  him 
on  the  cross,  and  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  last 
insult.  Now  the  upshot  of  all  this  is  just 
here.  Perhaps  we’ve  used  too  much  vinegar 
all  our  lives,  in  our  cookin’  and  in  onr  relig¬ 
ious  dealin’s  with  our  fellow-men!  And  if 
the  cornin’  generation  prefers  the  oil  of  love 
and  mercy,  its  just  as  like  as  not  they  have 
quite  as  good  warrant  for  it.  After  all,  their 
food,  be  it  flesh  or  fmits  of  the  earth,  comes 
from  God,  just  as  onrs  did ;  and  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  cookin’  and  servin’.  I  notice 
they  don’t  have  pie  for  breakfast  as  we  did. 


and  perhaps  that  does  require  a  pretty  strong 
stomach. 

“  As  for  rcmton,  I  ain’t  sayin’  much  about 
it  myself.  I’m  afraid  I  might  put  my  foot  in 
it  like  a  woman  I  read  about,  the  other  day, 
who  said,  ‘All  the  good  old  doctrines  are  bein’ 
took  away  from  us;  there’s  that  blessed  old 
doctrine  of  “reprobation’’  which  is  such  a 
comfort  if  you  can  only  live  np  to  it!’  I  ain’t 
quite  that  dumb,  but  it’s  best  to  be  careful.’’ 

Pa  don’t  ever  own  np  to  bein’  beat  in  an 
argument ;  in  fact  he  says  he  don’t  call  it  an 
“argument’’  where  he  can’t  get  in  a  word 
edgeways,  but  of  coarse,  that’s  neither  here 
nor  there ;  he  took  up  his  paper  and  went  to 
readin’,  so  I  was  satisfied. 

“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE.” 

John  Inglesaut. 

The  pastor  was  ruminating  over  the  matter 
of  funeral  services.  He  had  been  to  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  Meeting  where  professional  grievances 
nsually  succeed  in  getting  themselves  stated. 
He  had  also  finished  reading  his  clerical 
“trade-jonrnal. ’’  The  drift  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  clergyman  should  not  permit 
himself  to  be  overtaxed  in  bis  ministrations  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Sermons  should  not  be 
preached  at  funerals,  nor  remarks  made,  sing¬ 
ing  should  be  discouraged,  Sunday  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  prohibited  and  even  such  ab¬ 
breviated  service  as  is  rendered  should  not  be 
unremunerated.  _ 

The  next  week  the  pastor’s  youngest  child 
died  and  he  was  heart-broken.  A  brother  min¬ 
ister  officiated  at  the  service  and  went  four 
miles  with  the  family  to  lay  away  the  little 
form  in  its  last  earthly  resting-place.  Some 
time  after,  the  pastor’s  aged  mother  went  to 
be  at  home  with  the  Lord.  A  ministerial 
friend  of  years’  standing  assisted  her  own  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  services,  they  both  spoke  very 
tenderly  and  some  hymns  were  beautifully  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  quartette  of  singing  friends.  After 
that  the  pastor  threw  all  his  sage  professional 
counsel  to  the  four  winds.  It  seemed  to  him 
like  the  dictation  of  the  walking-delegate  and 
the  tyranny  of  trades-unionism.  And  when¬ 
ever  he  was  called  to  bury  the  dead  he  followed 
the  high  instincts  of  his  heart  and  the  wishes 
of  those  bereaved.  He  visited  the  family  be¬ 
fore  the  funeral  to  pray  with  them  and  he 
went  after  the  service  to  minister  to  them  in 
their  loneliness.  And  always  thereafter  he 
asked  himself  at  such  times,  “How  much  can 
I  do?’’ — never,  “How  little?’’ 

It  was  the  most  unusual  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  I  had  ever  attended.  Novelties  in  man¬ 
agement  were  noticed  from  start  to  finish. 
Clerks  at  the  door  of  the  church  took  the 
names  of  the  delegates  as  they  arrived  and  in 
this  way  the  customary  tiresome  calling  of  the 
roll  was  done  away  with.  The  evening  ses¬ 
sions  were  thronged,  expectation  having  been 
aroused  by  the  live  topics  which  were  discussed 
by  able  speakers.  The  opening  sermon  by  the 
Moderator  was  a  crisp  address.  It  was  followed 
by  two  others.  Solos  and  choruses  were  inter¬ 
spersed  and  there  was  antiphonal  singing,  the 
fine  tenor  and  bass  voices  of  the  Presbytery 
alternating  in  the  responses  with  the  mixed 
voices  of  the  choir  and  congregation. 

The  arrangements  for  entertaining  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  the  hands  of  experts.  There  was 
no  “doubling  up’’  in  the  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Hosts  and  their  guests  were  assigned  so 
skilfully  that  there  was  no  reluctance  in  the 
hospitality  proffered  and  the  guests  were  so 
appreciative  and  responsive  that  the  event  in 
each  particular  instance  seemed  like  an  angel’s 
visit.  Debates  on  the  floor  of  the  house  were 
warm  and  earnest,  but  parliamentary  refine¬ 
ments  were  by  common  consent  excluded  and 
good  feeling  constantly  prevailed.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  commissioners  there  was 
neither  strife  nor  rivalry;  the  brethren  of 
variant  views  in  honor  preferred  one  another. 
It  was  matter  of  general  regret  when  the  ses¬ 
sions  closed,  and  jnst  as  the  Moderator  was 
taking  the  vote  on  adjournment  I  awoke,  and 
behold,  it  was  a  dream ! 
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MR.  COLQUHOUN’S  LAST  WORD  ON  THE 
CHINESE  BREAK-UP.* 

This  book  must  be  read  with  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  word  “Overland”  in  the  title.  It 
goes  largely  on  the  assumption  that  the  fate  of 
China  is  being  worked  ont  by  the  Great  Power 
on  its  Northern  border  and  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  Empire 
can  be  learned  best  in  Siberia,  Manchnria  and 
the  spheres  of  Russian  domination  north  of 
the*  border. 

Mr.  Oolqnhonn  is  one  of  the  ideal  reporters 
whom  Great  Britain  has  sent  ont  to  enlighten 
the  world.  He  won  his  spars  as  a  geographical 
explorer,  was  then  made  Depnty  Commissioner 
in  Burma  and  Administrator  of  Mashonaland, 
Africa.  As  a  London  Times’  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  he  had  an  introduction  to  the  Far 
East  which  was  turned  to  advantage  in  three 
or  four  influential  books,  notably  the  volume 
which  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
one  named  below,  “China  in  Transformation,  ” 
for  these  two  are  really  one  work,  one  a  few 
years  later  review  of  the  same  field  and  of  the 
same  movement  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
its  progress. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Russian  diplomacy 
and  Russian  intrigue  supported  by  Russian 
force  has  been  crowding  China.  While  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  winning  doubtful  advan¬ 
tages  at  Sebastopol  and  in  the  Crimea  at 
enormous  cost,  Mouraviev  was  winning,  al¬ 
most  at  no  cost  at  all,  the  permanent  control 
of  the  Amoor,  adding  all  that  rich  region  to 
the  sphere  of  Russian  influence  in  Asia,  and 
winning  for  himself  the  title  of  Mouraviev 
Amursky. 

The  culmination  of  this  long)  Russian  “still- 
hunt”  has  been  the  annexation  of  Manchuria, 
and  Vladivostock  as  a  Russian  naval  station, 
the  conquest  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Transasiatio  railway  to  connect  these 
ports  with  St.  Petersburg  and  give  Russia  a 
hold  on  China  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  is  on  the  whole  the  best  au¬ 
thority  we  have  as  to  the  full  extent  and  future 
significance  of  this  Russianizing  movement 
along  the  border  of  China  and  the  resistance  it 
is  likely  to  encounter  in  China  itself.  The 
striking  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  very 
thorough  study  of  the  Chinese  question  in  the 
Russian  territories  north  of  the  border. 
About  one-half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
this  work.  The  author  then  enters  Chinese 
territory  from  the  temporary  terminus  of  the 
Trans  -  Siberiaan  Railway  at  Lake  Baikal, 
crosses  the  Gobi  Desert  and  makes  bis  way  to 
Pekin  through  Eastern  Mongolia.  Thence  he 
ascended  the  Yangtsze  to  the  navigation  limit 
in  Szechuan  right  through  the  English  sphere 
of  influence.  Crossing  Kweichau  and  Tnnnan 
he  wound  up  with  a  march  through  Tongking 
which  introduced  him  to  the  sphere  of  special 
French  influence. 

This  is  an  all-comprehending  tour  of  observa¬ 
tion.  It  took  in  more  than  any  other  living 
man  in  China  or  out  of  it  has  seen.  Mr. 
Colquhoun ’s  report  at  the  end  of  it  is  that 
everything  confirms  the  impression  that 
“China  is  breaking  up  at  lightning  speed” 
.  .  .  and  that  the  government  “has  lost  its 
supremacy,  its  vitality,  the  ability  to  defend 
its  possessions”  .  .  .  “and  is  rapidly  passing 
into  anarchy.”  He  reports  that  “the  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  Chinese  government  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  is  unable  to  cope  with  foreign 
aggressions,  barely  sufficing  to  keep  in  re¬ 
straint  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
its  own  people. ”  .  .  .  “The  trail  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  on  the  land  from  north  to  south, 

^Overland  to  China ;  by  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  8vo.  pp.  46o.  $3. 


The  Western  Powers  have  come  to  stay  and  the 
extension  of  the  present  spheres  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time.  ” 

At  the  same  time  he  found  in  China  itself  a 
tremendous  protest  against  the  intruding, 
grasping,  and  greedy  foreigner,  seething  in  the 
breast  of  the  people,  with  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  sympathize  and  wish  it  might  have 
rational  direction.  He  declares  that  when  he 
saw  the  country  a  year  ago  the  internal  forces 
were  making  for  rebellion  on  a  grand  scale  and 
daily  gaining  strength. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  no  interest  in  Christian 
Missions,  but  his  bitter  reports  of  what  they 
have  done  in  China  are  inspired  by  the  French 
Propaganda  he  has  seen  going  on  under  cover 
of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Missions.  He  de¬ 
clares  they  have  been  maintained  to  get  up 
French  grievances  against  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  as  a  land  grabbing  agency  on  an 
enormous  scale. 

When  we  take  these  matters  into  considera¬ 
tion  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
ferocious  persecutions  which  have  been  let 
loose  on  the  Roman  Catholic  converts,  nor  to 
doubt  that  there  may  be  a  certain  wild  justice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Boxers'  uprising.  Mr. 
Colquhonn’s  point  is  that  the  root  of  the  whole 
trouble  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
lost  its  vitality  as  a  bond  of  civil  cohesion  and 
self-defence. 

In  looking  forward  he  confronts  a  dark  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  interests  of  China  have 
little  to  do  in  comparison  with  the  selfish 
policies  of  the  Powers  contending  over  the 
disposition  of  her  fragments. 

The  great  malignant  in  the  case  is  the  same 
which,  at  the  gates  of  Europe,  has  held  the 
“unspeakable  Turk”  in  his  cruel  dominion- 
Mr.  Colquhoun  habitually  identifies  Great 
Britain  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  position  and  having  the  same  in¬ 
terests  in  the  problem.  His  book  is  one  that 
everyone  interested  in  this  greatest  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  questions  must  read.  It  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  representing  the  state  of 
things  before  the  outbreak  of  war  had  stirred 
up  the  waters  and  made  it  more  difficult  to 
get  a  look  to  the  bottom.  The  book  is  won¬ 
derfully  prophetic. 

Modern  Spain  1788-1898.  By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume,  Editor  of  the  Calendars  of  Spanish 

State  Papers  (Public  Record  Office).  G. 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  11.75. 

This  volume  is  the  most  recent  addition  we 
have  seen  to  The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series. 
It  comes  at  a  time  which  renders  it  doubly 
welcome,  especially  as  it  covers  a  period  in 
Spanish  history  which  has  just  culminated  in 
the  last  step  in  the  process  of  decay  which  has 
at  last  stripped  Spain  of  the  colonies  that 
were  once  the  source  of  her  power.  The  his¬ 
tory  begins  with  what  the  author  very  happily 
calls  the  “fresh  down  hill  start  of  1798,” 
though  he  recognizes  plainly  enough  that  the 
measures  which  first  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  and  really  set  a-going  their  long  decline 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors.  A 
better  choice  for  editor  of  this  volume  could 
not  have  been  made  than  Mr.  Hume.  He  was 
born  among  the  men  who  had  been  friends  of 
Godoy  and  some  of  them  companions  in  arms 
of  Wellington  in  Spain.  From  the  lips  of  one 
of  them  who  was  present,  he  took  the  story  of 
the  massacre  of  May  2.  Some  of  his  own  rela¬ 
tives  had  been  victims  of  the  despot  Fernando, 
others  could  recall  the  time  when  Napoleon 
was  in  Madrid  and  when  Spain  was  dragged  at 
the  tail  of  France. 

All  this  has  given  a  wonderful  vitality  to  the 
narrative  as  Mr.  Hnme  gives  it  to  us  with  the 
precision  of  the  scientific  historian.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  series,  and  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  begins  at  the  exact 


point  from  which  the  last  decline  of  Spanish 
power  dates  and  covers  the  period  which  must 
be  understood  if  one  would  have  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  recent  history  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

From  America  to  the  Orient.  This  neatly  made 
little  book  with  its  numerous  spirited  illustra¬ 
tions  is  the  happy  record  made  by  twelve  con¬ 
tributors  and  co-pattners  in  travel.  They 
begin  at  Naples,  they  touch  at  Athens  and  get 
a  taste  of  Greece.  They  go  to  Jerusalem  and 
make  the  tour  to  Damascus,  Baalbek  and 
Beirut.  Then  they  invade  Egypt  and  home¬ 
ward  bound  alight  at  Venice  and  Florence  on 
the  way  to  a  full  stop  at  Rome.  The  scheme 
is  a  novel  one,  executed  with  a  great  deal  of 
intelligent  brightness  and  freshness.  (Honey- 
man  and  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  |1  net, 
|1. 10  by  mail. ) 

An  Elementary  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools, 
by  Charles  Burton  Thwing  Ph.D.  (Bonn), 
Professor  of  Physios  in  Enox  College.  This 
handbook  has  been  prepared  after  extensive 
correspondence  with  over  fifteen  hundred  seo- 
ondary  schools.  It  is  arranged  to  meet  what  is 
felt  to  be  the  demand  for  a  handbook  that  shall 
be  less  elementary  than  some  in  use  and  others 
which  are  decidedly  too  advanced  and  difficult 
for  average  secondary  school  classes.  The 
text-book  is  arranged  in  two  Parts.  Part  I  is 
theoretic  and  is  arranged  with  special  pains  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  One 
point  is  made  clear  before  another  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  usual  confusion  between  force  and 
energy  is  cleared  up.  Part  II  consists  of  Lab¬ 
oratory  Exercises  which  run  parallel  with  Part 
I  and  should  begin  at  the  same  time  and  keep 
along  with  it.  A  Handbook  for  Teachers’  use 
with  full  references  to  text-books  and  with  ex¬ 
planatory  matter  usually  printed  in  fine  print 
is  published  only  for  teachers  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  them  on  application.  (Benjamin  H. 
Sanborn  and  Company,  Boston.  12mo.  pp.  370. ) 

David  and  [his  Friends,  a  Series  of  Revival 
Sermons,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  Dr.  Louis 
Albert  Banks’s  published  sermons.  We  note 
the  titles  of  these  sermons  as  extremely  crisp, 
neat  and  happy.  Many  of  them  carry  with 
them  the  force  of  an  argument.  The  First 
Methodist  congregation  of  Cleveland  must  rate 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  a  preacher  who 
can  put  so  much  meaning  into  a  word. 

Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  and  a  Cosmic  Use  of 
Association,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thompson. 
This  is  a  perfectly  intelligent  attempt  to  aid 
students  of  all  degrees  and  classes  to  memorize 
the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  substance  of  it.  It 
goes  on  two  principles,  analysis  and  association. 
It  presents  an  analysis  of  every  chapter  in  the 
Bible  arranged  in  convenient  form  for  mem¬ 
orizing  and  it  presents  with  this  a  large  amount 
of  Mnemonic  suggestion.  It  is  certainly  worth 
trying.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  is  psychologically  sound.  With  good 
work  it  would  yield  good  results.  (Funk  and 
Wagnalls.  |1. 50. ) 

The  Life  That  Really  Is,  by  Lyman  Abbott. 
Under  this  attractive  title  this  popular  preacher 
has  published  a  selection  of  twenty-six  of  his 
sermons  in  the  Plymouth  Church  pulpit,  whose 
character  and  spirit  entitles  them  to  be  called 
a  ministry  to  the  “Life  that  really  is.”  (Wil¬ 
bur  B.  Eetcham.  |1.50. ) 

Thomas  Guthrie  was  always  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  men.  A  certain  light  played 
around  his  person  when  he  rose  in  the  pulpit^ 
when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  or  even  when  he 
sat  still  and  talked.  His  personality  is  the 
charm  of  the  little  but  excellent  biography  in 
the  “Famous  Scots  Series,”  Thomas  Quthrie, 
by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  (Imported  by  Oharlea 
Scribner’s  Sons.  75  cents. ) . 
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Reincarnation  in  the  New  Testament,  by  James 
M.  Pryse.  We  look  on  this  book  as  one  of  the 
collateral  results  of  the  Boodistic  invasion. 
Pre-existence  has  been  often  snggested  in 
Ohristian  theology  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  life.  The  theory  suggested  by  Mr.  Pryse  is 
essentially  the  same.  It  certainly  does  not 
brighten  life  in  India,  nor  seriously  relieve  the 
theory  of  life.  The  objections  to  it  are  weak 
under  a  pantheistic  system  like  that  prevail¬ 
ing  in  India;  but  under  a  system  of  free  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  they  are  overwhelming. 
(Elliott  B.  Page  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  serious  view  of  Thf 
Earth  and  the  World.  How  Formtdf  by  Abra¬ 
ham  G.  Jennings— so  far  at  least  as  the  cos¬ 
mogony  is  concerned.  The  “nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis’’  is  not  necessarily  godless,  any  more 
than  evolution  is.  All  depends  on  the  man. 
Speculation  on  these  subjects  is  difiScult  enough 
and  uncertain  enough  to  the  best  equipped  stu¬ 
dent.  We  need  not  confuse  the  subject  still 
more  by  committing  the  it  to  judges  who  have 
no  special  training  to  handle  the  problem. 
(Revell.  11.25.) 

A  little  Wedding  Souvenir  which  gracefully 
suggests  the  religious  side  of  the  relation  is 
Lovers  Alway,  by  F.  B.  Meyer  B.A.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  good  style  and  very  good  taste  and 
put  up  in  a  box.  ( Revell.  75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

R.  H.  Russell  is  to  bring  out  a  new  Dooley 
Book,  illustrated  by  Oppert  and  under  the 
grave  title,  Mr.  Dooley’s  Philosophy. 

Ralph  Connor’s  Black  Rock  and  Sky  Pilot 
are  to  be  published  by  Revell  in  new  editions, 
illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead.  It  is  said  that 
25,000  copies  of  these  books  were  sold  in 
August. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company’s  new 
monthly.  The  World’s  Work,  is  to  appear  in 
November.  All  current  events  that  can  be 
treated  in  literature  will  be  presented  in  illus¬ 
tration  and  literary  text.  The  first  number  is 
to  contain  Bnme  Jones’s  portrait  of  Kipling. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  show  much  public  spirit  in  their  promise 
to  round  up  the  unfinished  work  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  poet,  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  by  bringing 
out  in  half  vellum  the  fragments  of  the  last 
five  of  the  nine  plays  planned  by  him  on  the 
Arthurian  legend,  entitled.  The  Holy  Graal. 

The  Century  Company  is  to  anticipate  by 
four  or  five  years  the  centenuy  of  Hans  Ander¬ 
sen  by  a  superb  edition  of  his  fairy  tales.  The 
feature  of  the  edition  will  be  the  great  series 
of  illustrations  by  Hans  Tegner,  subsidized  by 
the  Danish  government  and  now  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  They  are  expected  here  this  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

History  in  the  story  form  is  to  be  advanced 
another  step  by  the  American  Book  Company 
in  a  new  series  of  State  Histories,  in  story 
form.  Mr.  Harris  is  engaged  for  Georgia,  Mr. 
Frank  Stockton  for  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brooks 
tells  the  story  for  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Howells 
for  Ohio,  Mr.  Cooke  for  Virginia  and  Maurice 
Thompson  for  Indiana. 

We  note  with  great  interest  that  the  new 
series  of  The  Magazine  of  American  History  is 
to  begin  with  the  new  year.  It  will  be  in 
form  and  character  the  same  quarto  which  Mr. 
Lamb  made  so  interesting  and  useful.  Old 
subscribers  and  all  interested  are  invited  to 
send  their  names  to  the  new  editors,  Mr. 
William  L.  Stone,  151  Park  avenue.  Mount 
Vernon,  or  Mr.  William  Abbott,  281  Forrth 
avenue.  New  York. 

The  Times  Saturday  Review  speaks  of  The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  as  “well  known  to 
all  students  of  Colonial  jurisprudence.  ’  ’  We 
have  spent  some  time  in  the  humble  field 
denoted  by  this  large  phrase,  but  have  never 
discovered  The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut. 
Will  the  Times  tell  its  readers  where  they  are 
kept?  The  late  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  knew 
Oonneotiont  history  as  well  as  any  man  of  his 
day  declared  there  were  no  such  laws,  and  that 
they  existed  only  in  that  comic  fiction  of  the 
Tory  Samuel  Andrews  Pete^  A  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut,  alongside  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Conneoticnt  River  at  Bellows  Falls, 
where  he  gravely  assures  his  readers  the  rush 
of  waters  is  so  great  that  they  become  in¬ 
durate  in  the  pressure  to  such  a  degree  that 
an  iron  bar  cannot  be  forced  into  them. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  this  summary 
of  our  very  large  churches— eight  of  which  are 
in  Greater  New  York  City- made  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Babb: 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  just  received,  there  are  32  churches 
which  report  a  membership  of  over  1,000.  Six 
of  these  are  in  Philadelphia,  viz.  :  Olivet,  with 
1,070;  Bethany,  with  2,616;  Walnut  Street, 
with  1,086;  Hollond  Memorial,  with  1,196; 
Tabor,  with  1,164,  and  Bethlehem,  with  1,003. 
Five  of  them  are  in  New  York  City,  viz. : 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  with  1,340;  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  2,638;  Central,  with  1,325;  Fourth 
Avenue,  with  1,188;  West  End,  with  1.368. 
Three  are  in  Brooklyn,  viz.  :  Lafayette  Place, 
with  2,886;  Central,  with  1,271;  First,  with 
1,330.  Two  are  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  viz.  : 
Central,  with  2,066,  and  Brick,  with  2,283 
Two  are  in  Pittsburg,  Pa,  viz :  East  Liberty, 
with  1,340,  and  Pittsburg  Second,  with  1,037. 
The  following  places  have  one  each  of  these 
larger  churches:  Wichita,  Kan,  First,  1,092; 
Topeka,  First,  1,038;  Detroit,  First,  1,080; 
Minneapolis,  Westminster,  1,688;  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  1,031;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1,260;  East  Liv¬ 
erpool,  O.,  1,198;  Cleveland,  O.,  Woodland 
Avenue,  1,070;  Germantown,  Pa.,  First.  1,304; 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  1,344;  Washington,  D  C., 
New  York  Avenue,  1,408;  Chicago,  Third, 
1,078;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Immanuel,  1,454; 
Oakland,  Cal.,  First,  1,380.  It  will  be  seen 
that  only  five  of  these  churches  report  over 
2, 000  members,  and  that  ten  of  them  report  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  1,100.  Twelve  are  in  New 
York  and  ten  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  in  Ohio 
and  two  in  California. 

The  Union  Signal  reminds  ns  that  there  is 
no  diminution  of  the  respect  and  love  cherished 
for  the  late  Frances  E.  Willard,  by  her  former 
associates  in  temperance  work.  The  house  in 
Evanston,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  she  and 
her  mother  lived  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
these  particulars  concerning  it,  are  made  public : 

A  commodious  addition  to  the  original  “Rest 
Cottage’’  was  built  some  fifeen  or  twenty  years 
ago  by  Miss  Willard’s  widowed  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard.  This  addition  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Miss  Willard  when  her  sister  moved 
to  Berlin,  Germany,  and  has  been  occupied  by 
different  tenants  to  whom  it  has  been  let.  It  is 
in  this  newer  part  of  Rest  Cottage  familiarly 
known  as  “The  North  Side’’  and  now  owned 
by  the  National  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  that  the  sunny  spacious  offices  of 
“Headquarters’’  are  located,  for  Miss  Anna 
Gordon  has  no  other  thought  in  connection 
with  Miss  Willard’s  home  of  which  she  holds 
a  life  lease,  than  to  sacredly  preserve  its  rooms 
with  their  furnishings  just  as  they  were  left 
by  Miss  Willard  and  her  mother.  These  rooms 
forming  a  home  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Headquarters,  although  both  are  under  the 
same  roof,  are  visited  by  people  from  every 
section  of  the  country  and  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  destined  to  be  a 
veritable  Mecca  for  temperance  workers  and 
those  who  are  interested  to  see  the  home  where 
Frances  E.  Willard  lived  and  loved  and  toiled 
to  make  the  whole  world  more  homelike. 

Miss  Gordon  spares  no  expense  to  keep  this 
precious  home  in  perfect  repair,  and  employs 
someone  to  be  always  in  residence  there  to 
welcome  visitors  when  she  is  absent,  and  she 
plans  when  her  life  lease  of  the  property  is 
ended  and  tbe  estate  reverts  to  the  National 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  to  place 
the  home  furnishings  of  which  she  is  the  sole 
legatee,  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  be  considered  a  sacred  trust 
to  be  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  in  the 
years  to  come.  _ 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  says,  very  truly, 
that  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
Southern  Church  would  not  stand  much  chance 
of  being  admitted  at  the  front  door,  but  it  is 
finding  its  way  in  through  the  back  door : 

An  overture  came  up  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  from  a  Presbytery  in  Texas  asking 
for  a  deliverance  that  would  relieve  the  Con¬ 
fession  from  the  charge  that  it  teaches  that 
some  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  lost.  The 
Assembly  declined  tbe  overture  on  the  ground 
that  “the  present  language  of  the  Confession 
cannot  by  any  fair  interpretation  be  construed 


as  teaching  that  those  who  die  in  fnifanoy  are 
lost.’’  Yet  it  virtually  conceded  that  the  Con¬ 
fession  may  bear  this  interpretation  and  prac¬ 
tically  granted  tbe  request  of  the  overture  by 
resolving  that  “in  every  edition  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  published  hereafter  the  committee 
of  publication  be  instructed  to  insert  as  an  ex¬ 
planatory  footnote  the  action  of  this  Assembly 
regarding  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy.’’ 
This  “revision  by  footnote’’  has  caused  no 
small  stir  in  the  Southern  Church,  the  strict 
constructionists  pronouncing  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  others  sustaining  it  as  simply  ex¬ 
plaining  the  sense  in  which  the  Confession  is 
understood.  We  doubt  the  regularity  if  not 
the  constitutionality  of  such  footnotes.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  sense  of  the  Confession  is  revision 
that  might  be  carried  to  any  extent,  and  in 
time  the  footnotes  might  contain  more  “sense’’ 
than  the  text.  But  the  action  of  tbe  Southern 
Assembly  shows  that  revision  is  knocking  at 
its  doors,  and  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  it 
is  bound  to  get  in. 

The  Examiner  offers  the  following  comment 
touching  “Romanists  and  their  Rights’’; 

Tbe  Knights  of  Columbus,  an  organization  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  having  “councils’’ 
in  every  considerable  city  and  village  of  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  those  auxiliaries  by 
which  Rome  seeks  to  make  herself  felt  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  An  express  purpose  of  the  order  is 
to  conciliate  and  infinence  tbe  secular  press 
toward  the  Roman  communion.  It  has  other 
purposes,  of  course,  but  just  what  they  are, 
and  how  effected,  is  a  matter  concerning  which 
the  “Knights”  are  discreetly  reticent.  In  a 
recent  address  to  the  members  of  this  confra¬ 
ternity,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Bishop  McFaul  is 
reported  to  have  advised  bis  co- religionists 
not  to  submit  supinely  to  the  discrimination 
which  he  claims  is  made  against  them  in 
American  political  life.  His  remarks,  not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  have  been  construed  as  advice  to  tbe 
body  he  addressed,  and  other  Romanist  socie¬ 
ties,  to  form  in  America  a  Romanist  party 
akin  to  that  of -the  German  “Centre.”  This 
he  denies,  but  follows  his  denial  with  the 
assertion  that  the  Romanists  are  being  deprived 
of  their  rights,  and  adds  that  “bigotry  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment”  of  any  of  these. 

If  we  knew  of  any  rights  before  the  law,  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  citizens,  of  which  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Faul  and  those  of  his  faith  were  deprived,  we 
would  strenuously  unite  with  them  in  demand¬ 
ing  that  such  an  injustice  be  set  right  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  the  necessary  remedial  legislation  could 
accomplish  the  end.  But,  if  there  has  been,  or 
is,  any  such  adverse  discrimination,  we  are 
ii^orant  of  it,  and  must  express  our  regret  that 
Bishop  McFaul  has  not  been  more  specific. 

Zion’s  Herald  indicates  the  feeling  prevalent 
at  the  recent  gathering  of  colored  men  in  its 
city: 

The  negroes  who  came  to  Boston  last  week 
to  form  a  National  Business  League  have  made 
an  excellent  impression.  Successful  business 
negroes  have  told  the  story  of  their  lives  with 
justifiable  pride,  and  have  spoken  words  in 
marked  contrast  to  tbe  indiscreet  and  intem¬ 
perate  exhortations  which  have  been  heard, 
even  in  Boston.  Bankers,  dealers  in  real 
estate,  operators  of  mines,  merchants,  tailors, 
caterers  and  barbers  have  all  spoken  along  tbe 
same  lines,  and  have  agreed  that  tbe  welfare 
of  tbe  negroes  is  in  their  own  hands.  There 
has  been  very  little  disposition  to  find  fault 
with  existing  conditions,  bad  as  they  are  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  very  general 
agreement  that  tbe  best  way  out  of  difficulties 
lies  in  the  direction  of  more  character,  enter¬ 
prise  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  themselves.  “The  South  is  the  negroes’ 
home,”  declared  one  speaker.  There  is  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  railroads,  but  the  remedy  is 
to  own  the  raliroads.  There  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  negro  artisan  in  the  South, 
while  in  the  North  such  artisans  cannot  work 
with  white  people  on  account  of  the  rules  of 
tbe  labor  unions.  We  have  the  undisputed 
testimony  of  the  negro  himself  that  the  South 
is  full  of  opportunity  for  work,  and  that  he  is 
nowhere  encouraged  to  do  his  work  well  to 
the  same  extent  that  be  is  in  his  old  home. 

“  We  can  work  anywhere  we  want  to  in  the 
South,  ’  ’  said  one  speaker,  and  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  negroes  of  the  North.  The  keynote 
of  the  meeting  was  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
theory  that  the  acquisition  of  property  by  un¬ 
tiring  labor,  and  the  building  up  of  character 
by  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
righteousness,  is  the  work  to  which  the  negroes 
of  the  United  States  are  divinely  called. 
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THE  RICH  FOOL. 

Lake  xii.  13-23. 

Golden  Text.— What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
sonl?— Matt.  viii.  36. 

The  sitnation  nnder  which  this  parable  was 
probably  spoken  was  this :  Onr  Lord  had  been 
invited  (xi.  37)  to  breakfast  with  a  Pharisee  of 
some  Perean  town,  and  had  taken  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  repeat  something  of  the  teaching  of  a 
former  time  (Matt.  xv.  1-20)  respecting  cere¬ 
monial  cleanness.  A  nnmber  of  lawyers  had 
been  invited  to  this  feast  (Lake  xi.  45),  which 
was,  apparently,  a  formal  occasion.  This  class, 
who  were  learned  men,  often  held  in  contempt 
the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
had  probably  listened  with  secret  pleasnre  to 
Jesns’  reprimand  of  the  Pharisees,  and  one  of 
them  now  compared  his  party  with  the  Phari¬ 
sees  with  the  intention  of  bringing  ont  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  snperior  intelligence  of  the 
former.  Bnt  Jesns  sternly  pointed  ont  their 
fanlts,  as  all  the  more  blameworthy  becanse  of 
their  snperior  intelligence.  His  strong  dennn- 
oiations  seem  to  have  ronsed  them  almost  to 
violence.  The  breakfast  broke  np  in  some¬ 
thing  like  an  nproar  (vs.  63),  people  came 
vanning  to  the  place,  till  a  great  crowd  (xii.  1) 
was  collected.  There  seemed  to  be  danger  of 
mob  violence.  The  Twelve  gathered  aronnd 
.Tesns,  bnt  evidently  qnite  as  mnch  in  terror, 
seeking  his  protection,  as  with  intention  to 
protect  him  (vs.  4).  The  calm  words  which 
he  spoke  (vss.  1-12)  apparently  had  the  effect 
which  cool  self-possession  often  has  npon  a 
mob. 

Verse  13.  The  excitement  having  thns 
qnieted,  a  member  of  the  very  mob  took  the 
opportnnity  to  appeal  to  Jesns  for  his  infinence 
in  a  matter  of  inheritance. 

Verses  14,  16.  In  his  answer  onr  Lord  de¬ 
fined  his  own  mission:  not  to  remedy  indi- 
vidnal  cases  of  wrong,  bnt  to  bring  into  the 
world  a  spirit  nnder  whose  infinence  men  shall 
not  desire  to  wrong  their  fellows ;  not  to  en- 
oonrage  the  wronged  man  to  rise  against  his 
oppressor,  bnt  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  both 
the  spirit  of  oppression  and  the  spirit  of  greed. 
The  root  principle  of  all  social  and  political 
wrong  is  covetonsness,  a  mistaken  selfish  idea 
of  what  is  good  and  desirable. 

In  his  qnestion.  Who  made  me  a  Jndge  or  a 
Divider  over  yon?  onr  Lord  is  not  denying  his 
Messianic  anthority.  He  is  gravely  insisting 
that  his  Messianic  ofiSce  is  not  that  which  the 
class  represented  by  this  spokesman  snppose. 
"The  good  time  coming”  to  which  th'^se  Jews 
looked  forward,  as  to  be  inangnrated  by  the 
Messiah,  was  one  where  things  shonld  be  made 
to  go  right  by  being  rightly  adjnsted  from 
withunt;  the  rapacions  forced  to  abandon  his 
exorbitant  demands,  as  in  this  case,  and  the 
wonld-be  wrong  doer  prevented  from  doing 
wrong  in  all  cases.  Jesns  teaches,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  his  kingdom,  the  Messianic  Golden 
Age,  will  be  snch  becanse  men  will  be  right 
within;  all  of  them  ready  for  self-sacrificing 
service,  snch  as  he  himself,  the  Master  and 
Lord  of  that  kingdom,  is  perpetnally  exempli¬ 
fying  in  his  own  condnot. 

Verses  16-20.  The  parable  is  the  natnral 
illnstration  of  the  great  trnth  of  verse  16. 
The  good  things  of  this  world,  thongh  had  in 
greatest  abnndance,  cannot  secnre  for  a  man  a 
single  honr  of  life  (vs.  20).  They  have  no 
permanent  and  endnring  valne  except  as  they 
affect  character  for  good,  and  this  is  precisely 
an  illnstration  of  the  myriad  oases  where  they 
do  not  affect  character  for  good.  The  details 
of  the  parable  need  no  explanation. 


Verse  21.  This  verse  throws  light  npon 
verse  15,  and  shows  that  it  is  entirely  nncor- 
reot  to  think,  as  Renan  does,  argning  from 
verse  16,  that  Jesns  was  an  Ebionite  and  held 
earthly  goods  in  contempt,  deeming  poverty 
the  fnndamental  virtne.  On  the  contrary,  he 
continnally  teaches  that  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  has  any  virtne,  bnt  only  the  spirit  in 
which  one  nses  that  which  he  has  or  accepts 
the  deprivation  of  worldly  goods.  To  be  rich 
toward  God  is  the  important  thing.  This 
man  who  laid  np  mnch  goods  for  many  years 
might  have  been  thns  rich  bnt  he  was  not. 
His  treasnre  was  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing ;  it 
was  a  nseless  thing  to  him,  becanse  his  only 
use  for  it  was  to  gain  by  it  a  merry  life,  and 
it  was  impotent  to  give  him  life  of  any  sort, 
merry  or  otherwise.  No  sooner  had  he  amassed 
it  than  he  died.  Bnt  he  who  is  rich  toward 
God,  who  has  a  treasnre  deposited  with  God 
(Matt.  vi.  20),  has  something  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  the  accident  of  death  has 
nothing  to  do ;  whether  in  this  life  or  another 
he  can  enjoy  this  treasnre.  The  antithesis,  it 
is  therefore  evident,  is  not  between  ‘‘himself” 
and  God,  bnt  between  the  different  sorts  of 
treasnre;  that  which  needs  (bnt  is  helpless  to 
secnre)  life  for  its  enjoyment,  and  that  whose 
enjoyment  death  cannot  interrnpt. 

Verses  22,  23.  The  occasion  was  eminently 
one  for  a  repetition  of  onr  Lord’s  Galilean 
teachings  (Matt.  vi.  26-34)  as  to  the  fntility 
of,  and  want  of  faith  involved  in,  anxions  care 
for  temporal  welfare.  Not  becanse  temporal 
welfare  is  of  no  importance,  bnt  becanse  it  is 
not  worth  the  anxiety  of  him  who  has  God  for 
his  Father  (vs.  30).  The  children  of  a  king  do 
not  distnrb  themselves  abont  their  daily  bread, 
bnt  (if  they  are  at  all  worthy  of  their  princely 
position)  make  it  the  bnsiness  of  their  yonth  to 
fit  themselves  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  precisely  what  the  children 
of  God’s  kingdom,  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
shonld^also  make^their  chief  concern. 
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Which  way? 

Sept.  10.  Two  ways  for  man.  Dent.  30 :  15-30. 

11.  Directions  in  acknowledging  God.  Prov.  3 .’ 

6,7;  Jer.  10;  23. 

12.  The  Bible  a  daily  help.  Neh.  8 ;  16-18 ;  Acts  2  •. 

38. 

13.  Pray  for  wisdom.  Jas.  1:5-7. 

14.  The  wrong  way.  Prov.  14 ;  6-12. 

1.5.  The  way  of  life.  John  11 :  14-38. 

16.  Topic.— The  broad  way;  the  narrow  way 

Matt.  7:  13, 14. 

The  Temptation  in  Eden  stands  in  the  very 
forefront  of  God’s  Old  Testament.  Creation, 
Temptation,  Redemption  foretold,  that  is  the 
exact  order.  The  Temptation  in  the  Wilder, 
ness  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  the  one  we  have  prophecy,  in  the 
other  fnlfillment.  The  contrasts  and  resem¬ 
blances  are  striking.  A  garden  is  the  scene  of 
the  one,  a  wilderness  of  the  other.  The  former 
ended  in  defeat,  the  latter  in  trinmph.  The 
actors  are  practically  the  same.  In  Eden,  God 
the  Creator,  permits  his  creatnres  to  be  tested. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  the  representatives  of 
hnmanity.  Then  comes  the  tempter.  In  the 
wilderness,  God  is  present  in  his  Spirit 
Hnmanity  is  represented  in  Jesns  Christ^ 
Earlier  or  later,  the  tempter’s  pnrpose  is  one. 

What  matters  it,  whether  yonr  life  is  in  the 
garden  of  easy  and  afflnent  condition,  or  in  the 
wilderness  of  poverty  and  adversity,  in  either 
case  temptation  will  be  fierce  and  constant. 
At  Creation’s  dawn,  the  coming  of  Christ,  or 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry,  the  drama  is  the  same,  and  the  actors  are 
the  same.  Tempter,  tempted,  and  Almighty 
God,  these  never  leave  the  conflict.  Now  as 
then  the  two  ways,  of  obedience  and  of  disobe¬ 


dience,  stand  ont  clearly.  The  one  means  con¬ 
flict  and  trinmph,  the  other  snrrender  and 
defeat.  Christ  chose  the  former.  Which  do 
yon  choose? 

The  law  which  Christ  proclaims  in  Matthew 
vii.  13  and  14  is  nniversal  and  eternal.  The 
gate  to  snccess  in  any  line  is  always  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  path  pnrsned  to  attain  it  is  always 
narrow,  steep,  and  difficnlt.  Neither  gates 
nor  way  need  be  considered  if  yon  are  seeking 
failnre.  As  to  direction,  yon  need  only  ramble. 
As  to  time,  jnst  fritter  it  away.  Failnre  on 
these  conditions  is  as  certain  as  the  tides. 
This  is  a  mle  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions. 
It  holds  in  other  realms  of  life  as  well  as  in 
the  spiritnal. 

In  the  long  and  distingnished  line  of  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln  holds  high 
place.  Poverty,  obscnrity,  ignorance,  inexi>e- 
rience,  these  are  bnt  a  few  of  the  mighty 
obstacles  which  rendered  his  ascent  diflScnlt. 
The  gate  throngh  which  he  passed  was  very 
narrow.  The  path  leading  thereto  was  also 
narrow  and  steep.  Whilst  others  slept,  he 
toiled.  Unwavering  he  stood,  when  others 
faltered.  There  is  no  element  of  chance  in  his 
snccess.  Failnre  wonld  have  been  a  mystery 
in  the  face  of  snch  ability,  toil  and  fidelity. 

The  nineteenth  oentnry  has  already  crowned 
Alfred  Tennyson  king  of  all  her  poets.  In 
variety  and  fertility  of  thonght  and  in  beanty 
of  expression,  he  easily  leads  all  those  who  in 
this  oentnry  have  oonrted  the  mnse  of  poetry. 
What  a  jealons  mistress  she  proved  to  be  to 
him.  First  there  mast  be  deep  and  bitter  ex¬ 
periences,  daring  which  faith  mnst  be  strong, 
hope  snnny,  and  love  warm  and  tme.  Then, 
when  visions  of  troth  had  ronsed  him  to  ntter- 
ance,  he  conld  only  find  fitting  expression 
after  toilsome  nights  and  days.  Never  was 
lapidary  more  eager,  anxions  or  carefnl,  that 
a  gem  shonld  have  its  finest  setting,  than  was 
Tennyson  that  troth  shonld  be  presented  in 
her  nnri  vailed  beanty. 

Wonders  have  many  other  evangelists  wronght 
in  these  stirring  times.  Moody  excelled  them 
all.  He,  too,  fonnd  the  gate  of  entrance  and 
the  path  of  pnrsnit  very  narrow.  How  heroi¬ 
cally  and  constantly  he  strove  to  enter  ini 
Stndy  his  note  books  and  Bible.  Note  how 
eager  he  was  to  avoid  mistakes  and  monotony. 
Measnre,  if  yon  can,  the  snblime  faith  of  the 
man.  Either  God  mast  break  his  promises,  or 
bless  Mr.  Moody.  ‘‘My  word  shall  not  retnm 
onto  me  void,  ’  ’  and  Moody  preached  nothing 
bnt  that  word.  ‘‘And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  np,  will 
draw  all  men  nnto  me,  ”  and  whoever  heard 
Moody  when  he  was  not  nplifting  the  Christ? 

To  be  complete  in  Christ,  this  is  life’s  snb- 
limest  achievement,  and  heaven’s  highest  glory 
and  joy.  Why  marvel  then  that  the  best  that 
heaven  and  earth  know  shonld  only  be  possible 
to  those  who  enter  narrow  gates,  and  strive  np 
toilsome  ways? 


The  Keswick  Convention,  from  which  Mr. 
Meyer  came  direct  to  Northfield,  is  reported 
as  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  series,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  largely  attended  of  them  alL 
Dr.  Pierson,  as  always  was  a  popnlar  speaker 
and  all  the  battle  horses.  Pretendary  Webb- 
Peploe,  Mrs.  Engene  Stock,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Frazer  and  others  were  present.  The  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  was  there  for  the  first  time. 
An  nnnsnal  nnmber  testified  to  their  reception 
of  the  Spirit.  The  deepest  interest  was  natn- 
rally  at  this  jnnotnre  in  the  missionary  meet¬ 
ing.  A  nnmber  of  yonng  men  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  kept  np  a  oontinnons  prayer-meeting 
all  day  and  two  half  nights.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  a  large  nnmber  of  Manchester 
mill -girls  took  two  or  three  houses,  nnder  the 
snperiptendenoe  of  Christian  ladies,  thns  en¬ 
abling^  themselves  to  be  present  during  the 
entire  ^Conference. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

8BCULAR  FAITH. 

IV. 

In  Btndying  Ecclesiastes  we  mast  bear  in 
mind  that  Hebrew  philosophy,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  based  upon 
religion:  its  very  foundation  is  God.  In 
Proverbs  we  find  him  the  wise  and  good  Rnler 
of  the  world,  the  vague  idea  of  law  as  his 
mode  of  ruling,  entrancing  as  it  was,  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  entered  the  moral  sphere,  to  the  He¬ 
brew  mind.  Natural  Law  was  the  delight  of 
God,  something  apart  from  him,  lovely  and 
beneficent,  friendly  to  man,  irresponsible,  but 
very  good.  God  ruled  the  world  by  its  means, 
and  because  he  ruled  it  right  therefore  the  good 
always  prospered.  This  conviction,  which  was 
universal  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  naturally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  belief  that  afiliction  or  a  want 
of  prosperity  must  argue  wickedness.  This 
doctrine  was  so  firmly  held  that,  as  you  will 
remember,  the  Psalmist  was  greatly  puzzled 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  and  Job’s 
deepest  suffering  came  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  idea. 

The  confiict  that  thus  arose  in  thoughtful 
Hebrew  minds  naturally  tended  to  pes¬ 
simism,  which  is  always  the  second  stage  in 
the  history  of  human  thought;  and  so,  from 
the  cheerful  but  superficial  optimism  of 
Proverbs,  convinced  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the  thinkers  of 
Israel,  gathering  together  the  sum  of  human 
experiences  as  a  basis  for  reflective  generaliza¬ 
tion,  and  perceiving  that  after  all  the  righteous 
did  not  always  prosper,  and  that  it  often  went 
well  with  the  wicked,  passed  into  a  stage  of 
pessimism,  which  we  find  very  strongly  set 
forth  in  the  volume  of  Wisdom  literature 
which  we  have  now  to  study:  Ecclesiastes, 
or  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  Eoheleth, 
and  from  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
author  at  last  escaped  by  the  newly  discovered 
doctrine  of  Providence. 

The  book  has  a  peculiar  charm,  especially  to 
the  advanced  in  years.  It  is  the  only  purely 
reflective  work  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  there 
is  a  strange  fascination  in  its  pregnant  sen¬ 
tences,  shrewd  reflections  on  things,  applicable 
for  all  times,  and  utterances  at  least  sugges¬ 
tive  of  profound  spiritual  truth.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  has  generally  been  held  to  be 
rather  incoherent,  incapable  of  analysis,  and 
without  that  single  thread  of  purpose  which 
gives  unity  to  a  book.  But  before  we  accept 
this  view  we  must  rectify  our  modem.  Western 
notions  of  unity  by  those  of  the  Oriental  mind. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Eastern  notion 
of  unity  is  formal  not  philoeophical,  and  that  we 
shall  look  in  vain  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Koran,  for  anything  like 
logical  unity  or  development  of  thought. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
between  Western  methods  of  editing  and  book¬ 
making  and  those  of  the  East  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  To  attempt  to  find  logical  sequence 
or  philosophical  development  of  thought  in  the 
chapter  headings  of  an  Eastern  book,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  table  of  contents  of  Western 
philosophical  works,  would  be  to  look  for  what 
was  never  deemed  possible  or  desirable.  When 
we  have  come  to  understand  the  stracture  of 
Eoclesiastes,  we  are  likely  to  find  that  it  is  a 
far  more  valuable  work  than  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

Eoclesiastes  is  indeed  precisely  in  a  line  with 
other  Jewish  sacred  literature  of  the  “Wis¬ 
dom”  sohooL  With  Proverbs  and  Job  it  forms 
a  triology  working  out  the  spiritual  problem 
of  Humanity :  not  of  Judaism  only,  but  of  all 
the  ages.  Proverbs  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
this  profound  and  imperatively  needed  study, 
with  its  question.  What  is  good— that  is,  right 
—for  me?  Eoclesiastes  lifts  the  subject’  to  a 
far  higher  plane,  asking  from  a  wider  spiritual 


horizon  and  a  deeper  nature.  What  is  the  Chief 
Good?  And  Job  triumphantly  crowns  the 
process  by  opening  up  the  deep  mystery  of  the 
Absolute  good.  This  question  of  Eoclesiastes, 
What  is  the  chief  good  f  is  the  question  which 
occupied  the  great  philosophers  of  Greece, 
which  occupied  all  great  minds  in  ancient  days, 
and  with  which  many  learned  men  of  our  own 
time  are  still  busy. 

Eoheleth  (or  as  the  word  is  wrongly  trans¬ 
lated  “the  Preacher”)  has  been  called  and  in 
a  sense  he  has  been  correctly  called  a  pessimist ; 
and  from  failure  to  perceive  the  natural  and 
important  place  of  pessimism  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought,  in  the  attainment  of  a  sound 
ethical  basis  for  religion,  devout  scholars  have 
deemed  his  book  far  less  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Canon  than  that,  in  general,  fine  collection 
of  proverbs  and  reflections  included  the  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Jews  them¬ 
selves  thought  little  of  Ecclesiastes.  It  was 
never  taught  in  the4  schools,  nor  read  in  the 
synagogues,  and  it  is  nowhere  directly  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  though  there  are 
clear  evidences  of  its  influence  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  Its  purpose  has 
been  variously  apprehended,  but  in  genera^ 
the  dictum,  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,  ” 
has  been  held  to  be  its  keynote:  it  is  taken  as 
the  discouraged  utterances  of  one  who  had  ex¬ 
hausted  all  forms  of  pleasure,  worthy  and  un¬ 
worthy,  and  found  all  alike  stale,  fiat  and  un¬ 
profitable.  > 

I  think  the  discovery  of  the  literary  structure 
of  this  book,  with  an  apprehension  of  the 
writer’s  understanding  of  the  word  “Judg¬ 
ment,  ’  ’  will  show  us  that  the  author  of  Eocle¬ 
siastes,  busy  in  refioting  upon  all  the  facts  of  a 
varied  experience  to  ascertain  this  eummum 
bonum,  this  “chief  good,”  though  indeed  a 
pessimist  is  at  least  not  a  coward ;  that  in  fact 
he  is  brave  and  determined,  and  though  his  ex¬ 
periences  have  been  for  the  most  part  sad,  in 
the  end  by  virtue  of  bis  courage  he  wins 
through  to  hope.  He  sees  that  things  have 
their  ups  and  downs ;  there  is  a  time  for  every¬ 
thing,  for  adversity  and  sorrow  as  well  as  for 
prosperity  and  mirth.  It  is  his  evil  fortune  to 
live,  he  thinks,  in  a  bad  time,  but  he  does 
not  teach,  with  most  pessimists,  that  every¬ 
thing  is  going  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  cherishes  a  despairing  hope  that 
things  will  take  a  turn  some  day  and  that  be 
up  which  now  is  down.  He  is  no  doubt  a 
disappointed  man;  again  and  again  he  has 
failed  in  his  quest  of  the  chief  'good,  but  he 
is  too  much  in  earnest,  too  confident  that  it 
may  be  found,  to  give  up  the  search.  He  has 
advanced  beyond  the  superficial  optimism  of 
Proverbs,  certain  that  God  always  rewards  the 
righteous  with  prosperity  and  sends  afflictions 
upon  the  wicked,  fl^s  observation  of  life  goes 
deeper  than  that :  one  of  the  vanities  that  he 
has  found  done  upon  earth  is  that  “there  be 
righteous  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  of  the  wicked:  again  there  be 
wicked  men  to  whom  it  happeneth  according 
to  the  work  of  the  righteous.  ’  ’  It  bewilders 
him,  for  although  he  has  little  sense  of  Israel’s 
high  religions  calling,  though  he  has  no  such 
personal  apprehension  of  Israel’s  God  as  would 
have  led  him  to  call  him  by  the  distinctive 
name  Jehovah,  yet  it  is  bard  for  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  God  does  not  rule  the  world  right¬ 
eously.  Though  a  doubter  he  does  not  hug 
his  doubts,  his  fixed  purpose  is  to  scatter  them ; 
that  there  can  be  any  faith  in  “honest  doubt” 
is  to  him  inconceivable. 

But  to  say  that  it  does  this  after  the  manner 
of  a  philosophic  treatise,  whether  a  work  of 
formal  logic  such  as  our  ancestors  wrote  or  a 
work  in  which  inquiry  is  pursued  under  liter¬ 
ary  forms,  as  in  thoughtful  books  of  to-day,  is 
to  say  what  is  not  the  case ;  to  expect  that 
it  should  do  so  is  entirely  to  misunderstand 


the  genius  of  the  Wisdom  literature,  and  in 
fact  of  the  Oriental  mind. 

Eoheleth  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise,  but 
a  series  of  essays,  somewhat  like  those  of 
Montaigne  or  Bacon  or  Emerson.  They  have 
a  thread  of  connection,  but  it  is  rather  that 
of  a  suite  in  music  than  that  of  a  consecutive 
coarse  of  argument  or  reflection.  *  The  volume, 
as  most  of  you,  I  hope,  have  learned  through 
Professor  Moulton’s  volume  in  the  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible,  contains  five  essays,  with  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue.  Between  all  but  the  first 
two  essays  are  groups  of  disconnected  proverbs, 
maxims  or  paradoxes.  A  little  study  of  the 
essays  will  suffice  to  show  us  what  their  titles 
might  be  if  like  the  books  of  Proverbs,  they 
had  been  furnished  with  titles.  (I  ought 
to  observe  that  this  lecture  was  written  and 
had  been  many  times  given  before  Professor 
Moulton  published  anything,  but  that  in  most 
questions  of  form  and  structure  we  are  entirely 
in  accord. ) 

The  first  verse  is  the  title  of  the  book : 

The  words  of  Koheleth  the  son  of  King  David  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  motto  of  the  earlier  essays  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  the  whole  book  is  the  opening 
clause  of  the  second  verse : 

“Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  Euheleth,  vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  ’  ’ 

This,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  refers  to 
that  sum  of  things,  that  Natural  Law,  which 
the  writer  in  Proverbs  had  joyfully  personified 
as  Wisdom. 

The  name  Eoheleth,  as  yon  know,  is  com¬ 
monly  held  to  be  a  name  for  Solomon,  and 
unquestionably  it  is  so,  at  least  in  the  first 
essay.  This  essay  is  undoubtedly  uttered  in 
his  character;  but  this  is  no  more  a  testimony 
to  the  authorship  of  the  book  than  the  /  of  a 
modern  novel.  Eoheleth  is  the  hero  of  the 
book,  but  not  necessarily  its  writer. 

The  prologue,  which  includes  verses  2  to  17 
of  the  first  chapter,  pictures.  Euheleth  as  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  the  inexorable  nature 
of  law.  Everything  goes  round  in  a  circle  with 
no  progress  and  therefore  no  hope.  One.  gen¬ 
eration  goeth  and  another  cometh  and  the  earth 
abideth  forever.  The  sun  ariseth  and  the  sun 
goeth  down  and  hasteth  to  the  place  where  he 
ariseth.  The  wind  bloweth  toward  the  South 
and  tnrneth  about  unto  the  North— all  the 
streams  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full :  unto  the  place  whence  the  streams  come 
thither  they  go  again. 

To  this  son  of  many  generations  who  had 
traced  every  event,  evil  as  well  as  good, 
directly  to  the  hand  of  God,  this  first  dawn  of 
science,  this  first  full  recognition  of  the  reign 
of  law,  must  needs  have  been  profoundly  de¬ 
pressing  and  bewildering ;  just  as  the  first  dis¬ 
coveries  of  geologists  were  in  our  century.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  to  him  “All  things  are 
full  of  weariness ;  man  cannot  utter  it ;  the 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  nor  the  ear 
filled  with  hearing.  ’  ’  For  all  things  seem  to 
have  become  a  mere  treadmill  of  profitless 
activity — ‘  ‘  That  which  hath  been  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.”  Yet  Euheleth  does  not  sum¬ 
marily  decide  that  this  is  all ;  he  determi- 
nately  sets  himself  to  search  whether  or  not  it 
is  so,  hoping  to  find  an  escape  from  this  nn- 
exorable  wheel  of  nature  in  a  Supreme  Good, 
a  Power,  that  is,  which  is  above  law  and  can 
subordinate  it  to  his  own  will.  The  first 
essay,  which  goes  from  i.  12  through  chapter 
ii.,  is  a  dramatic  monologue  like  that  of  Wis¬ 
dom  in  the  Proverbs,  and  it  vividly  describes 
Eoheleth’s  search.  He  would  test  everything 
that  men  call  good.  First,  Wisdom: 

“I  applied  my  heart  to  survey  and  search  by 
wisdom  into  all  that  is  done  under  heaven.  .  .  . 

*  It  Is  interesting  to  notice  how  often  musical  forms 
are  a  key  to  Hebrew  literature. 
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I  acquired  greater  wisdom  than  all  who  were 
in  Jernsalem  before  me” — but  only  to  find  that 
in  much  wisdom  is  much  sadness — and  to  mul¬ 
tiply  knovv  ledge  is  to  multiply  sorrow. 

Then  he  tried  mirth  but  found  it  mad,  and 
pleasure,  but  found  it  vanity.  He  tried  what 
pomp  of  life  would  do;  he  builded  houses  and 
made  gardens  and  parks,  gathere'd  silver  and 
gold  and  all  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men ; 
and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  a  striving  after 
wind,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun. 

Then  he  turned  to  compare  wisdom  and  folly, 
and  though  he  finds  that  wisdom  excels  folly  as 
light  excels  darkness,  yet  ”one  thing  happeneth 
to  both.  ”  “A  fate  like  that  of  the  fool  will 
befall  me,  even  me :  to  what  end  then  am  I 
wiser?”  So  this,  too,  is  vanity. 

Again  he  seeks  the  Ohief  Good  in  labor,  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  but  this  too  fails,  for 
he  must  leave  it  to  the  man  who  would  come 
after  him,  and  who  oonld  tell  whether  he 
would  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool?  So  Eoheleth 
tnmed  and  gave  his  heart  up  to  despair.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to  eat  and 
drink ;  yet  he  perceives  that  even  this  is  not  in 
his  own  power,  it  also  is  subject  to  Law — "for 
who  can  eat  and  who  can  enjoy  himself  apart 
from  him?”  The  thought  of  his  own  impo¬ 
tence  overwhelms  him ;  this  also  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

The  second  essay.  The  Philosophy  of  Times 
and  Seasons,  occupies  chapter  iii.  and  eight 
verses  of  chapter  iv. 

Eoheleth  sets  himself  to  discover  a  theory  of 
the  universe  in  the  iron  law  which  so  enthrals 
him ;  bnt  no,  man  cannot  find  ont  the  work 
that  God  hath  done  from  the  beginning  unto 
the  end;  became  though  fixed  as  fate,  it  is  yet 
inexplicable,  through  breaks  in  its  self-consist¬ 
ency. 

Again  he  thinks  possibly  events  are  thus 
ordered  that  God  may  prove  men :  bnt  if  so  it 
is  only  that  they  may  perceive  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  bnt  as  beasts.  For  one  thing  be- 
falleth  man  and  beast :  as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth 
the  other  and  so  all  is  vanity. 

This  essay  is  followed  by  a  group  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Maxims  of  life,  iv.  9.  Tbey  are  full 
of  practical  wisdom,  though  of  a  gloomy  oast. 
The  third  essay,  on  the  Vanity  of  Desire, 
which  follows  in  v.  10-vi.  13,  shows  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  great  possessions  without  en¬ 
joyment  ;  man  with  the  noblest  purposes  and 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  cannot  shake  himself 
free  from  the  power  of  irresponsible  Law. 
Eoheleth  almost  reaches  fatalism  here. 

Why  should  one  care  for  anything— weak  and 
impotent  that  he  is?  Whatever  he  is,  his 
character  and  destiny  are  fixed  before  he  was 
bora,  his  name  was  given  him  long  ago,  and 
it  is  known  that  he  is  (merely)  man. 

A  number  of  Miscellaneous  Proverbs  separate 
the  third  from  the  fourth  essay.  They  are  all 
of  the  paradoxical  nature  which  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  profound  thinker  who  has  reached 
this  stage  of  thought: 

A  Kood  name  Is  better  than  good  nard 

And  the  day  of  death  better  than  the  day  of  one’s  birth. 

Wisdom  is  a  shelter 

And  wealth  is  a  shelter 

But  the  advantage  of  wisdom  is  (not  that  it  enables  one 
to  control  events  but) 

That  it  lortifleth  the  heart  of  them  that  have  it. 

At  vii.  20  comes  the  fourth  essay :  Professor 
Moulton  calls  it  The  Search  for  Wisdom,  with 
Notes  on  the  Way.  This  is  the  longest  of  the 
essays,  reaching  to  ix.  16.  Euheleth  seeks  the 
higher  wisdom  and  is  disappointed.  Yet 
though  convinced  that  all  is  vanity,  that  is, 
that  Law  is  arbitrary  and  irresponsible,  he  has 
become  convinced  that  God  is  stronger  than 


Run  Down 

That  is  the  condition  of  thousands  of 
people  who  need  the  stimulus  of  pure  blood 
— that’s  all. 

They  feel  tired  all  the  time  and  are  easily 
exhausted. 

Every  task,  every  responsibility,  has  be¬ 
come  hard  to  them,  because  they  have  not 
the  strength  to  do  nor  the  power  to  endure. 

William  R«3S,  Sarnia,  Ont ,  who  was 
without  appetite  and  so  nervous  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  Leslie  R.  Swink,  Dublin,  Pa., 
who  could  not  do  any  work  without  the 
greatest  exertion,  testify  with  thousands 
of  others  to  the  wonderful  building-up 
efldcacy  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  purified  their  blood  gave  them  strength  and 
vigor,  restored  their  appetite  and  made  their 
sleep  refreshing. 

It  is  the  medicine  for  all  debilitated  conditions. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  llvrr  ills ;  the  non-Irrltatlng  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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No  other  aid  so  great  to  the  housewife, 
no  other  agent  so  useful  and  certain  in 
making  delicious,  pure  and  wholesome 
foods,  has  ever  been  devised. 


a 


There  are  imitation  baking  powders,  sold  cheap,  by 
many  grocers.  They  are  made  from  alum,  a  pioison- 
ous  drug,  which  renders  the  food  injurious  to  health. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Law  and '  can  bend  it  to  his  good  will— the 
doctrine,  that  is,  of  Providence ;  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  those  who  fear  before  God,  and  it 
shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked  who  do  not 
fear  before  him.  He  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  his  pit  of  fatalism,  by  the  way  of  that 
doctrine  which  has  saved  many  from  despair, 
and  has  been  the  life-long  support  of  many  a 
pions  soul  since  his  day,  a  doctrine  at  which 
many  pious  souls  still  halt,  the  belief  that  to  be 
friends  with  God  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  him 
who  can  and  sooner  or  later  will  intervene  for 
his  aid,  subordinating  Law  to  his  own  right¬ 
eousness. 

This  essay  is  followed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Proverbs  of  Life,  ix.  17 -xi.  6,  re¬ 
vealing  a  deep  practical  acquaintance  with  life 
and  human  nature.  After  this  comes  the  last 
essay,  which  includes  a  Sonnet,  probably  the 
most  beautiful  Sonnet  in  the  Bible — the  well 
known  description  of  Old  Age. 

The  essay  proper  is  very  short,  including 
only  the  last  four  verses  of  chapter  xi.,  in 
which  Euheleth  solves  his  dark  problem  and 
finds  the  Ohief  Good.  This  essay  has  been 
named :  Life  a  Joy  enhanced  by  the  certitude 
of  Judgment,  that  is,  of  a  final  setting  right. 

‘  ‘  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  But  if  a 
man  live  many  years  and  rejoice  in  them  all, 
yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  for 
they  shall  be  many.  All  that  oometh  is  van¬ 
ity:  (therefore). 

Rejoice,  O  young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart  and  in 
that  which  thine  eyes  desire;  and  know  that 
for  all  these  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg¬ 
ment.  Banish  therefore  care  from  thy  mind, 
and  pnt  away  sadness  from  thy  flesh,  for  child¬ 


hood  and  youth  are  Vanity”  (in  accord  with 
Natural  Law. ) 

No  doubt  we  have  always  read  the  line  about 
judgment  as  a  threat,  and  considered  the 
words  Rejoice,  O  yonng  man,  eto.,  as  sarcas¬ 
tic.  Bnt  this  is  because  we  have  not  realized 
how  Eoheleth  felt  about  judgment.  To  him 
and  to  the  devout  Israelite  from  his  time 
forward,  judgment  was  an  event  hoped  for, 
the  time  that  would  compensate  for  all  the 
sorrows  and  pains  of  life.  Israel  was  God’s 
child :  the  final  reckoning  must  be  one  of  joy. 
The  psalms  are  so  fnll  of  this  eager  looking 
forward  to  judgment  that  it  is  a  wonder  so 
few  of  ns  have  recognized  this : 

Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and  let  the  earth  be  glad 
Before  Jehovah  ;  for  he  cometh, 

For  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. 

And  the  people  with  his  trnth. 

And  again: 

Let  the  hills  sing  for  Joy  together 
Before  JebovaL  for  hr  oometh  to  Judge  the  world. 
With  righteousness  shall  he  Judge  the  world 
And  the  people  with  equity. 

Yes,  though  wisdom  had  failed  to  satisfy  the 
yearning  of  the  man  who  longed  for  the  Chief 
Go8d,  though  he  had  found  pleasure  vanity, 
and  toil  and  labor  and  love  and  beauty  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  though  he  had 
learned  that 

••Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 
Whom  only  Gtod  created,” 

yet  at  last  the  (jnest  is  accomplished,  the 
Sought  is  found :  in  trust  in  God  as  the  Ohief 
Good.  With  God  his  friend,  man  may  well 
rejoice  in  the  pleasures  which  Gk)d  gives  his 
children,  in  sweet  household  joys  and  in  the 
gratification  of  high  purpose,  for  all  are  en¬ 
nobled  and  made  saored  with  the  confidence 
that  God  watches  over  all,  and  brings  all  acts 
to  the  pure  and  impartial  bar  of  his  judgment. 
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There  the  long  desired  Chief  Good  awaits 
man.  And  so  the  Sonnet  follows,  bidding  men 
Remember  the  Creator  who  will  also  be  the 
Judge. 

After  this  comes  the  Epilogue.  Having 
reached  the  point  of  rejoicing  in  God’s  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  seems  strange  to  &id  this  epilogue 
beginning:  “All  is  vanity.’’  Bat  this  is  only 
to  lead  up  to  the  true  thought:  “Fear  God.  ’’ 
But  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  these  two 
thoughts  appear  here  side  by  side.  Together 
they  gather  ap  in  one  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  book.  Life  without  God,  life  subject 
merely  to  Natural  Law,  however  fortunate,  is 
but  vanity:  life  with  him,  however  mysteri¬ 
ous,  is  full  of  hope  and  joy.  Thus  he  sums 
up: 

The  concinsion  of  the  whole  matter  la  this ; 

That  God  taketh  cognisance  of  all  thlnn. 

Fear  Him  therefore,  (enter  Into  allegiance  with  Him,) 
and  keep  Hia  commandmenta. 

For  thia  It  behooveth  every  man  to  do ; 

Since  God  will  bring  every  deed  to  the  judgment 
Appointed  for  every  aecret  thing. 

Whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad. 

For  the  judgment  of  God,  being  just  and 
right,  must  be  the  joy  and  not  the  dread  of 
him  who  desires  not  to  disobey,  and  not  to  live 
apart  from,  that  God  of  the  Universe  who  can 
brad  all  things,  even  universal]  law,  to  serve 
his  righteous  ends.  L.  S.  H. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

AT  EYENING  CHURCH. 

Charlotte  D.  Wilbur. 

My  heart  was  weary  when  I  came  to-night. 

Earth’s  voices  loud  had  vexed  my  aonl  all  day ; 

I  longed  for  comfort,  and  I  sought  it  here 
Where  Christ’s  belov’d  ones  meet  to  praise  and  pray. 

Metbought  I  could  no  more  the  burden’ bear. 

Life’s  troubles  pressed  with  such  a  heavy  hand : 

I  cried  within  my  heart  **  O  Lord,  bow  long 
Must  I  toll  on  through  such  a  weary  land  ?  ” 

But  here  the  answer  came.  The  preacher  rose 
And  spoke  of  life,— eternal  life  in  Heaven, 

The  rest,  and  peace,  and  happiness,  which  those 
Who  followed  Christ  shall  there  by  him  be  given. 

And  while  I  listened  o’er  my  spirit  stole 
A  sense  of  peace,  which  all  my  being  fills, 

I  longed,  like  John,  the  city  fair  to  see. 

And  stand  with  Him  upon  the  Heavenly  Hills. 

O  could  we  know  the  joy  that  waits  us  there 
In  those  fair  mansions  of  our  Lord  above, 

Hope  would  press  on,  and  Faith  be  ever  bright. 

And  love  reach  out  to  claim  a  deathless  love  I 

** Lord,  I  believe  I  Help  thou  mine  unbelief  I” 

Weary  with  hope  deferred,  and  pain  and  strife. 

Give  me  while  here  an  earnest  faithful  heart. 

Then,  Father,  in  thy  heaven,  eternal  life. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  A  KING. 

One  cold,  wet  day  our  oity  missionary 
climbed  the  steps  of  a  house  he  had  not  visited 
before.  He  had  heard  of  some  little  ones  up 
in  the  garret  room,  and  his  visit  was  for  them. 
The  steps  were  very  steep  and  very  dark,  and 
the  missionary  had  to  fumble  about  for  the 
handle  of  the  door.  He  knocked,  but  there 
was  no  answer,  so  he  opened  the  creaking  door 
and  walked  in. 

“Oh,  please  don’t  make  such  a  noise,  sir,’’ 
■aid  a  sweet  little  voice,  “you’ll  wake  the 
prince.’’ 

Yon  may  imagine  how  astonished  the  visitor 
was  to  hear  of  a  prince  in  that  half-lighted, 
bare  room.  Presently  he  saw  through  the  dim 
light  a  little  wooden  cradle,  with  a  poor  skin- 
and-bones  baby  in  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a 
girl  about  six  years  old  anxiously  rooking  it  to 
and  fro. 

“Yon  see,  the  prince  is  very  hungry, ’’ she 
■aid,  “an*  ef  he  wakes  up  he’ll  holler  oiAl. ’’ 

“Are  yon  hungry,  too,  my  child?’’  asked  the 
missionary. 

“Yes,  course;  I’m  big,  you  see,  an’  kin  wait. 
The  prince  don’t  know  ’bout  mammy  cornin’ 
home  ’fore  dark  an’  bringin’  a  loaf.’’ 

The  gentleman  brought  out  of  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  couple  of  sandwiches,  intended  for 
his  'own  lunch,  and  gave  them  to  the  brave 
little  sister;' and  while  she  devoid  one  he 
asked  her  why  she  called  the  baby  by  such  a 
strange  name. 


“Oh,  that’s  a  little  play  mamma  taught  me,’’ 
said  the  child,  with  a  smile,  “to  keep  me  from 
thinking  about  being  cold  and  hungry.  She 
tells  me  stories  at  night  ’bout  kings  and  queens, 
and  then  when  she’s  away  at  work  all  day  I 
play  the  queen’s  out  drivin’,  and  me  an’  baby 
are  livin’  in  a  big,  warm  house  an’  havin’ 
sausage  every  day  for  breakfast.  It  helps  a 
lot.’’ 

“Well,  my  dear  little  princess,’’  said  the 
missionary,  “you  and  baby  are  in  truth  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  heavenly  King,  and  he  has  sent  me 
to-day  to  see  about  you.  There  is  a  nice, 
warm  house  not  very  far  from  here,  just  opened 
to-day,  where  yon  and  the  prince  can  stay  all 
day  while  your  mother  is  at  work.  You’ll  get 
bread  and  milk  there  every  day,  and  sausages, 
too,  sometimes.’’ 

“Is  it  the  palace?’’  asked  the  little  girl,  her 
eyes  shining. 

“They  call  it  The  Nursery,’’  answered  the 
gentleman,  “but  it  belongs  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  about  it.  ’  ’ 

Just  try  to  think  what  it  was  to  these  cold 
and  hungry  children  to  be  taken  to  this  warm, 
comfortable  place  every  day,  to  be  clothed  and 
fed  and  taken  care  of  I  The  baby  got  fat  and 
merry,  and  was  always  called  “The  Prince, ’’ 
but  the  brave  little  sister  never  forgot  that  the 
King  had  sent  them  all  these  beautiful  things. 
— Our  Young  Folks. 

GREATER  THAN  A  RAILROAD  PRESIDENT. 

Sam  was  a  farmer’s  son.  A  new  railroad 
had  just  been  built  through  his  father’s  farm. 
One  Sabbath  Sam  was  surprised  to  see  an 
engine  drawing  a  oar  stop  in  front  of  his 
home.  The  president  of  the  road  stepped  out 
and  started  to  examine  a  new  bridge.  The  lit¬ 
tle  bare-footed  Sam  trudged  along  behind  the 
party.  After  awhile  the  president  turned  to 
Sam  and  said:  “See  here,  my  little  fellow,  do 
you  know  who  I  am?’’ 

“Yes,  sir,’’  said  Sam;  “I  suppose  you  are 
the  head  man  of  this  railroad.  ’  ’ 

“And  what  do  you  think  1  would  be  likely 
to  want  just  now  above  everything  else?’’ 

Sam  replied:  “I  should  think,  sir,  you  would 
want  to  get  Gk>d  to  forgive  you  for  taking  his 
day  from  him  to  come  and  look  at  your  new 
bridge.’’ 

The  president  looked  at  the  boy  for  a  moment 
and  then  said:  “Who  told  yon  to  say  that?’’ 


“No  one, ’’ answered  Sam;  “I  just  thought 
of  it  in  my  own  heart,  sir.’’  * 

“You  think  right,  my  boy;  and  I  thank*yon 
for  reminding  me  of  my  duty,  and  promise 
you  that  the  reminder  will  not  be  forgotten. 
You  have  shown  yourself  a  greater  man  than 
the  railroad  president.  ’’ 

So  Sam  Brown  ran  home  to  tell  his'father 
that  he  was  a  greater  man  than'the  president 
of  the  railroad. — Selected. 


HOW  THEY  FELT  IN  TIENTSIN. 

[We  earneetlv  thank  onr  kind  friend  Dr.  B.  C.  Atter- 
bnry  of  San  Franclwo,  for  permitting  ns  to  pnblish  the 
latest  letter  received  by  his  family  from  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Lowrie  of  China.  It  Kives  a  vivid  plctnre  of  what 
these  trying  times  must  have  been  to  our  brave  and  de¬ 
voted  missionaries— Editor] 

Dearest  Ones:  News  comes  to  us  from 
Shanghai  later  than  anything  I  have  myself 
heard  from  Paotingfn,  stating  that  everything 
was  quiet  in  that  oity.  This  was  eight  days 
after  taking  the  Taka  forts.  I  suppose  the 
Boxers  have  concentrated  on  Tien-Tsin  and 
have  drawn  off  the  demon  throng  to  this  place 
which  they  are  determined  to  capture.  The 
Lord  who  has  preserved  the  dear  ones  at  Paofu 
up  to  June  25  can  continue  to  do  so  up  to  the 
end.  Oh  I  what  rejoicings  there  will  be  over 
that  marvelous  deliverance  should  it  be  his 
will  to  work  it  both  in  that  place  and  Peking ! 
What  glory  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  if  he  de¬ 
feats  the  plans  of  these  enemies  of  his.  For 
this  uprising  is  distinctly  against  Jesus  Christ, 
the  foreigner’s  God,  as  well  as  against  the 
foreigners  themselves. 

Only  yesterday  a  Boxer  flag  was  captured 
which  had  the  inscription,  “The  gods  help  the 
Boxers.  ’  ’ 

Yesterday  was  the  most  terrific  day  of  the 
siege,  the  enemy  getting  more  and  more  expert 
in  throwing  their  shells.  One  shell  penetrated 
a  godown  where  some  British  marines  were 
eating  their  sapper,  killing  and  wounding  sev¬ 
eral.  Another  fell  into  a  stable,  killing  two 
men  who  were  looking  after  a  horse.  Houses 
also  are  being  constantly  set  on  fire  by  these 
exploding  in  some  room. 

I  cannot  now  leave  Tien-Tsin.  I  am  the  only 
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link  between  onr  mission  and  the  outside  world 
and  am  very  happy  looking  after  the  wounded. 
Some  of  these  professed  their  faith  last  Sunday, 
saying  they  wanted  to  serve  the  Lord.  My 
midshipman  patient  passed  away  two  days  ago. 
He  had  been  improving  but  pneumonia  set  in 
in  the  wounded  lung,  which  proved  fatal.  He 
was  a  talented  and  handsome  boy.  Being  a 
Oatholio,  the  priest  came  in  to  administer  the 
sacrament.  Every  word  he  spoke  was  at  a 
breakneck  speed  and  in  Latin.  Still  there  was 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  It  was 
his  act  of  redeeming  love  which  was  com¬ 
memorated,  and  I  knelt  at  the  bedside  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Son  of  God  suffering  for  ns 
all.  Such  times  as  these  afford  a  fine  opportunity 
to  study  human  nature.  One  hears  the  angry 
report  and  then  the  scattering  of  the  deadly 
missiles  in  every  direction  and  naturally  appre¬ 
hends  that  the  next  one  may  strike  himself. 

So  that  nervous  ones  find  the  cellar  the  moat 
comfortable  place  for  safety.  But  I  feel  the 
calmest  when  busy  with  the  wounded,  and 
spend  my  time  in  the  hospital. 

You  must  not  be  anxious  about  me  and  do 
not  regret  anything  which  may  happen,  but 
remember  that  what  we  do  is  not  for  ourselves 
but  for  Jesus’^sake.  Your  loving 

Walter. 

Tientsin  July  10. 

THE~QBSERVATION  CAR. 

A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

M.  M.  S.  * 

’Twas  one  of  those  shortest  days  of  the  year 
When  the  early  morn  was  dark  and  drear, 

My  little  bird  woke  to  greet  the  light 
And  found  instead  the  shades  of  night. 

Where  was  the  sun  ?  His  sleep  had  been  long 
And  now  was  the  time  for  his  morning  song, 

He  longed  for  the  light,  and  could  know  no  rest 
With  the  untold  melody  thrilling  his  breast. 

He  would  call  for  light— and  thrill  and  clear— 

Fell  the  pleading  note  on  the  list’uing  ear 
Wearied— he  paused— but  soon  pour’d  forth  a  song 
With  notes  so  sweet,  and  clear,  and  full  and  long. 

It  seem’d  a  victors  poem— calling— “  Hark,  oh  hark  I 
If  light  is  denied— I  will  sing  in  the  dark.” 


A  TRIP  TO  OLD  BALDY. 

By  a  Schoolgirl. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  climbing 
"Old  Baldy"  with  my  two  cousins,  and  it  is 
a  trip  that  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Southern  Oali- 
fornia  which  can  be  climbed  by  the  ordinary 
traveler.  It  is  10, 165  feet  high. 

We  started  from  Ontario  about  8  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s  stage,  which 
runs  up  to  Hog’s  Back  in  the  San  Antonio 
Canon,  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  during  the  summer  season.  It  is  fifteen 
miles  to  Hog’s  Back,  which  is  a  ridge  thrown 
across  the  San  Antonio  Canon.  The  stage 
horses  were  large  and  strong  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  ride  across  the  mesa  and  up  the  lower 
San  Antonio  Canon,  arriving  at  Hog’s  Back 
at  about  noon.  There  we  took  mules  to  go 
over  Hog’s  Back  to  Dell’s  Camp,  three  miles 
farther  up.  Onr  blankets  and  provisions  were 
carried  up  by  mules  also.  Dell’s  Camp  is 
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pleasantly  situated  4,200  feet  above  sea  level, 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  trail  up  "Old 
Baldy,’’  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks.  A 
fine  stream  of  cold,  delicious  mountain  water 
was  rushing  by  amidst  the  woods.  Dell’s 
Camp  consists  of  two  log  houses  and  numerous 
tents  We  remained  here  over  night,  and  slept 
in  a  tent  on  mattresses  and  my  cousin  said  that 
I  broke  the  record  for  condensed  sleep  I  , 

The  next  morning  after  a  cold  breakfast  out 
of  onr  lunch  box,  we  wandered  around  the 
Canon  till  about  noon,  taking  frequent  drinks 
of  the  melted  snow  in  the  stream. 

At  1  P.  M.  we  started  for  the  top  of  Baldy  on 
mules  accompanied  by  a  guide  and  a  young 
Scotchman.  Going  down  the  Canon  a  distance 
we  entered  Bear  Canon  and  then  began  the 
steep  ascent  up  the  trail.  The  trail  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  comparatively  easy  and  safe  one.  At 
least  so  the  guide  said.  The  first  part  is  about 
the  eteepest  and  seemed,  to  ns,  who  were  inex¬ 
perienced,  to  be  quite  risky,  and  we  wondered 
how  the  moles  could  carry  us  up  the  steep 
pitches,  and  around  the  sharp  bends  of  the 
trail  so  steadily  and  with  so  few  slips,  espe¬ 
cially  as  each  one  had  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
provisions,  blankets,  eta 

One-fourth  of  the  way  up  we  dismounted  at 
a  little  stream  to  fill  onr  canteens  and  water 
the  mules,  for  that  would  be  their  only  chance 
to  drink  till  we  came  by  again  on  onr  descent 
the  next  day.  Half  way  up  we  again  halted 
for  a  rest.  Three-fourths  of  the  way  up  we 
rested  once  more  and  took  a  look  over  the 
precipice  at  "Lover’s  Leap,’’  where  the  Mexi¬ 
can  senorita  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  off. 
As  we  went  farther  and  farther  up,  we  began 
to  get  above  all  the  surrounding  peaks  and  the 
splendid  view  opened  wider  and  wider.  Before 
reaching  the  top  we  bad  to  cross  the  "Nar¬ 
rows"  where  the  trail  runs  across  the  sharp 
crest  of  a  ridge,  the  trail  being  only  about  two 
feet  wide  and  the  ridge  sloping  down  steep  on 
each  side  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
feet. 

We  reached  the  top  at  5.15,  having  been 
about  four  hours  and  a  half  in  going  seven 
miles  I 

[Here  on  the  summit  of  Old  Baldy  we  must 
stop,  not  for  one  night  as  onr  fellow  passenger 
did,  but  until  next  week’s  Observation  Oar 
comes  for  us.  — Conductor.  ] 

THE  RELIUIOUS  WORLD. 

An  interesting  three  days’  Conference  of  col¬ 
ored  people  was  held  in  Westminster  Town 
Hall,  London,  the  last  week  in  July.  The  Pan- 
African  Conference  it  called  itself,  having  been 
organized  by  a  Committee  of  the  African  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Bishop  of  London  presided, 
though  in  his  temporary  absence.  Bishop  Wal¬ 
ters  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  opened  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  No  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
peculiar  race  problem  of  this  country,  though 
Bishop  Walters  made  hopeful  reference  to  it  in 
his  opening  address,  and  in  a  later  address  he 
briefiy  referred  to  the  services  rendered  by 
white  men  in  this  country  to  the  negro  cause. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  taking  the  position  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  any  race  or  nation 
to  go  on  absolutely  by  itself  stated  that  white 
nations  must  look  forward  in  their  dealings 
with  other  races  ultimately  to  confer  on  them, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  self-government  that  they  themselves 
enjoyed.  In  a  paper  on  the  Necessary  Concord 
to  be  Established  between  Native  Races  and 
European  Colonists,  Mr.  B.  Sylvain  contended 
that  natives  must  no  longer  be  considered  like 
serfs,  but  as  an  indispensable  element  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  E.  S.  R. 
Johnson,  ex  -  Attorney  -  General  of  Liberia, 
claimed  for  the  Africans  that  they  were  brave, 
industrious  and  manly,  and  only  wanted  time 
to  develop  a  capacity  for  self-government.  Mr. 


J.  E.  Quinlan  from  St.  Lucia  urged  English 
people  to  complete  the  great  act  of  justice 
they  had  commenced  sixty  years  ago.  In  con¬ 
sidering  Africa,  the  Sphinx  of  History  in  the 
Light  of  Unsolved  Problems,  one  speaker 
claimed  that  civilization  had  been  commenced 
by  the  black  men ;  and  Bishop  Walters  pointed 
out  that  they  must  keep  three  points  in  view : 
(1)  To  recognize  conditions;  (2)  To  ask  for 
simple  justice  as  men;  and  (8)  push  to  achieve 
what  they  desired.  Of  course  the  relations  of 
the  South  African  tribes  to  the  Boer  and 
British  governments  were  touched  upon,  but 
all  utterances  appear  to  have  been  temperate 
and  moved  by  the  largest  interests.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Presidents 
of  Liberia  and  Hayti  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Assooiation.  An  address  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  was  adopted  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  various  Govenunents,  setting 
forth  the  grievances  and  claims  of  the  colored 
people,  and  urging  that  the  cloak  of  Ohristian 
missionary  enterprise  should  not  be  allowed  in 
the  future,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  tc  hide  the 
"ruthless  economic  exploitation  and  political 
downfall  of  less  developed  nations,  whose  chief 
fault  has  been  reliance  on  the  plighted  troth  of 
the  Christian  Church."  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  1902  in  the  United  States, 
Bishop  Walters  President. 

Bishop  Hendrix  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  recently  addressed  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  in  London,  and  it  appears  that  his 
address  produced  a  profound  impression  upon 
English  Methodism.  Describing  the  Bishop, 
the  Methodist  Times  of  London  says:  "He  is 
a  dark,  burly  man,  of  medium  height,  with 
bright,  hashing  eye,  and  a  voice  that  at  once 
claims  attention. " 

Bishop  Hendrix  spoke  of  the  relationship 
between  England  and  America  as  nations  in 
general,  and  between  English  and  American 
Methodism  in  particular.  In  the  course  of  his 
address,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the 
London  Methodist  Recorder,  the  Bishop  paid 
the  following  glowing  tribute  to  English  fidel¬ 
ity  to  Sabbath  observance:  "Thank  God  for 
that  love  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  might  of  the 
non-conformist  conscience  that  has  helped  to 
keep  God’s  blessed  day  free  from  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
English  home.  If  the  greatest  commercial 
centre  of  the  world  can  do  without  the  Sunday 
paper,  surely  we  Americans  should.  ’  ’ 

Speaking  of  the  growth  of  Methodism  in 
America,  Bishop  Hendrix  said:  "American 
Methodists  alone,  at  the  end  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  outnumber  the  entire  census  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  centnrlea 
Methodism  is  perhaps  the  best  established 
church  in  America,  and  yet  she  cannot  afford 
to  remain  established  where  she  is.  Her  whole 
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history  and  life  is  one  of  movement.  She  is 
the  word  “go”  incarnate.  Her  hosts  of  oom- 
mnnioants  ontnnmber  all  the  great  standing 
armies  of  the  world.” 

The  oldest  mission  of 
End  of  the  Greenland  m  O  S  t  missionary 

Moravian  Mlasion.  ,  ,  .  . 

church  in  Christendom 

Is  being  given  up,  and  a  great  story  of  brave 
hardship  and  long  toil  and  mnch  blessing  is 
having  its  final  page  written.  It  is  not  that 
the  Moravians  are  weary  of  well-doing.  They 
are  leaving  a  field  dear  to  them  by  long  years 
of  labor  and  snooess  and  many  missionary 
graves,  beoanse  another  church  can  now  occupy 
the  land  to  more  advantage.  Greenland  be¬ 
longs  to  Denmark,  and  the  Danish  Lutherans 
are  henceforth  to  maintain  the  Greenland  mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  surrender  is  in  some  ways  as 
noble  as  was  the  heroic  occupation.  “Thank 
God,”  writes  the  Moravian  superintendent, 
who,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Moravian 
staff,  is  returning  to  Europe,  “we  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  our  care  have  all  been  well  thus  far 
this  winter.  The  weather  is  splendid,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  longer  time  together  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  in  Greeland.  It  is  as  if  the 
Greenland  winter  said  to  ns:  'Only  stay  here, 
and  I  will  mend  my  ways  and  show  a  friend¬ 
lier  face  in  future!’  ” — London  Presbyterian. 


THE  QUAKEB  HIEI.  CONFEBENOE. 

Last  year,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  a 
little  compsmy  of  earnest  men  and  women  met 
at  Quaker  Hill  and  spent  four  days  in  confer¬ 
ence  designed  “for  the  promotion  of  Bible 
Study,  for  the  discussion  of  vital  problems  of 
the  present  day,  and  for  the  quickening  of  spir¬ 
itual  life.”  We  gave  an  extended  report  of 
this  interesting  Conference  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
then  pastor  in  that  village,  and  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Conference.  So  valuable  was  this 
meeting  found  to  be,  by  those  who  attended  it. 


GOSPEL  HYMNS  FOR  SUMMER  MEETINGS 

THE  CHGBCH  HTMNS  AND  GOSPEL  SONGS. 
Sample  Music  Edition,  X  cents.  Wotds  only,  10  cts. 
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SUCCESSFUL 

SONGS 

Mailed  free,  postpaid,  our  special  catalogue. 
Selected  Simae.  contafninir  the  verses  and  repro- 


Seleeted  Songe,  containing  the  verses  and  repro¬ 
ductions,  in  p^rt,  of  the  following  songs,  which 
are  being  sang  by  well-known  concert  singers 
and  are  in  great  demand. 

Absence  .  $  .4o 

By  Alfred  E.  Little. 

A  Dream  .50 

By  J.  J.  ^rtlett. 

A  Stein  Song  ....  .4o 

By  Frederick  Field  Bullard. 

A  Twilight  Lallaby  .4o 

By  C.  Mawson-Marks. 

Auf  Wiederseh’n  ....  .4o 

By  Kossetter  G.  Cole. 

Doan  Ye  Cry  Ma  Honey  .50 

By  Albert  W  NolL 

Dreamy  Days  ....  .50 

By  Robert  Ashford. 

Forgotten  .....  .50 

By  Eugene  Cowles. 

I  Love  You  .....  .50 

By  Carl  Sobeski. 

Thy  Name  .....  .50 

By  Mary  Night  Wood 

The  Wind  Is  Awake  .50 

By  Homer  N.  Bartlett. 

Under  the  Rose  .  .30 

By  William  Arms  Fisher. 

MMUSIC'^EVIEW 

28  Cts.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  each  num¬ 
ber.  New  music  and  musical  literature  reviewed. 
Special  articles  by  well-known  writers.  I^rtralts 
and  biographical  sketches  of  musicians.  Every 
student  of  music  needs  this  little  magazine.  Send 
S-cent  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  premium  list. 
Orders  Solicited  for  all  Musical  Pubileations. 

OLIVER  DTTSON  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 
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The  Vocaclion  is 
distinctive  in  the 
exquisite  quality 
of  its  tone 


The  Vocalion’s  rapidly 
increasing  popularity  for 
church  and  chapel  use 
is  ample  reason  why  it 
should  be  investigated 
by  all  church  societies 
contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  organ. 

Its  method  of  tone- 
production  is  radically 
different  from  all  others. 

Catalogue  N,  giving  full  description, 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATTRES 
4kaislity  and  power  of  tone, 
Variety  of  regintration,  aad 
Price 


Vocalion 
CKurcK 
®.  Chacpel 
Or^atrvs 


It  is  indorsed  by  leacding 
organists  throughout  the 
country,  and  meets  the 
demand  of  critical  mu. 
sicians  at  moderate  ex. 
pense 

Prices,  $275  to  $5,000 


“  These  instruments  will  be  extremely 
desirable  for  churches  and  halls.  It  is  a 
new  and  original  idea,  for  you  have  modi* 
fied  the  tones  of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reproduce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the  pipe* 
organ,  especially  the  diapason  and  clarabella 
tones,'"— AleiLandre  Cirutliiiaiit, 
Organist  and  Composer,  Paris. 

“The  voicing  of  your  instrument  is 
noteworthy  ;  each  stop  has  its  characteristic 
quality  —  the  flute  is  really  flute-like,  and 
the  clarinet  preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original.  Most  remarkable 
is  the  close  approach  of  sound  to  the  pipe* 
organs,  many  of  these  not  being  its  equal 
in  quality  of  tone.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  light,  quick  action  and  never-varying 
accuracy  of  intonation  deserve  special  men* 
tion."— Waalter  9*  DamroMCla. 


THE  VOCALION 
ORGAN  COMPANY 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  corner 
Twentieth  St.,  New  York 


that  probably  it  will  be  annoally  repeated;  at 
all  events  the  second  annual  Conference  will 
take  place  this  week,  beginning  this  (Thurs¬ 
day)  evening  and  oontinning  throngh  Sunday. 
We  regret  that  the  program  reached  ns  too  late 
to  be  given  in  time  to  stimnlate  some  to  go 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  gone,  but  we 
believe  that  the  inflnenoes  of  this  Conference 
will  go  far.  A  nniqae  feature  is  a  "Farmer’s 
Evening,  ”  which  last  year  proved  extremely 
valnable.  It  will  be  led  next  Saturday  evening 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Bice  of  Yorktown,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Moses  of  Sherman,  Conn. 
Every  morning  Prof.  Frank  E.  Sanders  of  Yale 
University  will  oondnot  a  Bible  Class  in  The 
Four  Gospels ;  there  will  be  a  daily  ‘  ‘  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Qaickeningof  the  Spiritnal  Life,  ” 
and  snob  subjects  as  The  Standards  of  Christ 
in  Basiness  and  Social  Life,  The  Ohnreh  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  The  Social  Betterment  of 
Wage  Earners,  Temperance  Legislation,  The 
Religions  Education  of  the  Yonng  and  The 
Missionary  Crisis  in  the  East  will  be  treated 
by  men  of  eminent  ability. 

“  BENEVOLENT  ASSIMILATION.” 

The  experiment  of  bringing  some  fourteen 
hnndred  Caban  teachers  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  a  season  of  instrnction  in  American 
methods,  intellectual  and  domestic,  returning 
them  to  their  homes,  was  a  novel  and  a  bold 
one ;  bnt  we  now  have  the  assnranoe  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Elliot  that  this  brand  new  pattern  of  a 
Harvard  Sommer  School  has  been  entirely  sno- 
oessfnl. 

The  whole  party  sailed  away  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Saturday  morning,  after  tarrying  in 
that  city  long  enough  to  see  its  attractions, 
as  previonsly  those  of  New  York.  Nearly 
every  one  of  onr  Cuban  visitors,  we  are  told, 
had  gained  in  health  and  strength  by  their 
sojourn.  President  Eliot  says :  “There  was  no 
accident,  no  serious  sickness,  and  no  death; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  study, 
mnoh  enjoyment,  and  a  general  enlargement 
of  experience.  The  relations  between  the 
Cuban  teachers  and  the  people  of  Cambridge 
were  in  the  highest  degree  friendly  and  cordial. 
None  of  the  diffionlties  prophesied  arose,  and 
mnoh  nnanticipated  good  was  done.  ’  ’ 

Wherefore  the  affair  mast  be  accounted  one 
of  the  happiest  incidents  of  onr  recent  rela¬ 
tions  with  Onba.  Later  it  may  be  the  turn  of 
the  Puerto  Rioan  instrnotors ;  then  of  those  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and,  peradventnre,  last 


of  all,  those  of  the  Philippines,  with  that  fine 
educator.  Commissioner  W.  H.  Taft  at  their 
head.  Harvard  having  now  become  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  intelleotnal  future  of  Onba,  the 
query  naturally  arises,  which  one  of  onr  great 
Colleges  will  stand  sponsor  for  the  next  on  the 
list?  _ 

VOTING  POWERS  OF  RETIRED  MINISTERS  IN 
SCOTTISH  CHURCHES. 

In  the  Ohnroh  of  Scotland,  as  established  by 
law,  a  Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers 
of  the  parishes,  an  elder  commissioned  from 
each  Kirk  Session,  and  the  Professors  of  Divin¬ 
ity,  if  they  be  ministers,  in  the  University 
within  its  bounds.  There  is  one  snob  chair  at 
Edinburgh,  one  at  Glasgow,  one  at  St.  Andrews 
and  two  at  Aberdeen,  viz. :  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Divinity  and  Church  History.  The 
other  Professors  in  the  theological  faculties  at 
these  Universities  are  not  ex-offlcio  members 
of  their  respective  Presbyteries. 

An  assistant  and  snccessor  has  a  seat  in  the 
Presbytery  only  in  absence  of  his  principal. 
Sometimes  the  retiring  minister  gives  np  his 
right  to  sit  in  Presbytery,  in  which  case  the 
assistant  and  snccessor  alone  sits.  But,  if  he 
does  not  give  np  his  right,  then  the  rule  is  as 
stated.  The  retired  minister  and  his  assistant 
and  successor  in  no  case  can  sit  as  ministers  in 
a  Presbytery  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  Free  Ohnreh  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  the  rale  is  generally 
mnoh  the  same  as  above  with  the  following 
exceptions.  All  the  Professors  in  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Faculties  being  ministers,  have  seats  in 
their  respective  Presbyteries.  Retired  minis¬ 
ters,  unless  at  their  demission  of  fall  office 
they  have  expressly  given  np  their  right  to  sit 
in  Presbytery,  have  together  with  their  col- 
I  leagues  and  successors  a  seat  in  Presbytery. 
Two  ministers,  one  the  retired  minister  and 
the  other  bis  successor,  may  thus  in  these 
churches  sit  for  the  same  congregation  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  same  time.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  the  Ohnroh  of  Scotland.  R.  B. 
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In  March  one  of  the 

The  People’s  Tabernacle,  0  f  the  work 

Time  Extended.  ...... 

offered  to  give  $5,000 
to  the  bnilding  fund,  if  others  wonld  give  $20,  - 
000  by  Jnly  1.  That  wonld  make  an  addition 
of^  $25,000  to  the  fnnd,  and  with  the  $10,000 
already  in  hand,  would  give  the  $35, 000  needed 
to  build  the  church.  When  Jnly  1  came  only 
$8,495  of  the  required  $20,000  had  been  collected, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  uncertain  whether 
the  offer  of  the  $5,000  would  be  continued.  The 
good  news  now  comes  that  the  $5,000  will  be 
given  at  any  time  when  $20,000  are  raised. 
This  is  cheerful  tidings  to  the  friends  of 
the  work,  who  are  now  actively  trying  to  get 
the  remaining  $11,500  as  soon  as  possible.  How 
many  of  our  readers  will  lend  a  hand  ?  Remem¬ 
ber  on  the  twenty  streets  south  of  this  field 
there  are  sixteen  Protestant  churches ;  on  the 
twenty  streets  north,  twenty-three  churches. 
On  the  twenty  streets  of  which  the  Tabernacle 
is  the  centre,  two  chnrches  I  And  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  force,  pastor  and  assistants,  are  carrying  on 
in  this  destitute  district  eighteen  services 
every  week! 

The  West  Farms  Presbyterian 
A  Returning  ohurch,  Samuel  street,  has 
continued  its  usual  services, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  in  Europe  of  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Payson  Mallery,  who 
expects  to  resume  his  pulpit  duties  early  in 
September.  Shortly  before  going  abroad,  the 
pastor  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Dr.  Mallery  is  now  in  France, 
after  having  visited  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Special  services  will  soon  be  held  in 
the  West  Farms  Ohurch. 

Last  Sunday  the  pul- 

Thlrteenth  Street  Church.  ..  .  .  . 

Pulpit  Supply  occupied  by 

the  Rev.  James  Ran- 
ney  Swain  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
The  remaining  Sundays  of  the  month  it  will  be 
occupied  in  succession  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  0. 
McMillan  of  onr  Board  of  Sabbath-School  Work, 
the  Rev.  Robert  R.  White  of  Lincoln,  Ga. ,  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Devins  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  0.  Hall  D.D.  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Morning  service  is  at 
10. 45  and  evening  service  at  7. 45 ;  strangers 
and  visitors  are  always  warmly  welcomed. 

The  Rev.  George  S. 

Church  of  The  Covenant  Webster,  pastor,  who 

has  been  spending  his 
vacation  at  Oraigville,  Mass. ,  will  return  and 
will  conduct  next  Sunday’s  services  as  follows : 
Sunday-school,  9.15  A.M. ;  preaching  service, 
11  A.M. ;  Christian  Endeavor,  7.30  P.M. ; 
preaching  service,  8  P.M. ;  prayer  meeting 
Thursday  evenings  at  8.  This  will  be  the 
order  through  the  autumn. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

TENNESSEE. 

The  PRE.SBYTERY  OF  UNION. —Stated  Clerk 
W.  H.  Lyle  reports  that  this  body  met  in 
Tabor  Church,  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  August 
7,  the  Rev.  George  D.  McCulloch  D.D.  Modera¬ 
tor.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  ordain 
Mr.  Charles  Marston  in  Baker’s  Creek  Church, 
August  26.  The  Rev.  Lawton  B.  Bascombe 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kingstop, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Arthur  Griffes  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cincinnati  An  adjourned  meeting  was 
ordered  to  be  had  in  Maryville  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Synod  in  October.  The  Presbytery 
took  the  following  action  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith :  ‘  ‘  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Union  wonld  suggest  that  such 
changes  in  the  Confession  as  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Revision  Committee  in  ’92, 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  voting  Presby¬ 
teries,  be  recommitted,  together  with  such 
other  changes  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by 
the  Committee.  ’  ’ 

WISCONSIN. 

PoYNETTE.  — The  Bible  Conference,  August 
19  to  26,  attracted  a  large  attendance.  Evan¬ 
gelist  James  R.  Pratt  was  in  charge,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Healey,  pastor  at 
Poynette ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Patterson, 
Chicago;  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Wishard,  St.  Paul; 
Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Secretary  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  New  York,  and  others. 

Neenah!— rAe  Old  Pint  ~Church.  — The  Re^ 
John  E.  Chapin  D.D.,  pastor,  are  building  a 
fine  bouse  of  worship  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

Beaver  Dam. — The  Assembly  Church  are 
rebuilding  the  old  church  and  enlarging  it  at 
an  outlay  of  about  $5, 000.  jj 

Oxford.  — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Hendry  conducted 
an  interesting  Sunday-school  Institute  August 
16  and  17.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brown,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  Sunday- 
school  missionaries,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Boyd  D.D.  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
taking  his  vacation  in  Wisconsin. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  new  Manual  of  the  House  of 
Hope  Presbyterian  Church  represents  an  active 
and  strong-moving  congregation  in  the  course 
of  its  eighty-four  pages.  Its  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  James  Dunlop  Paxton  D.D.  and  he 
has  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  Huston  Taylor. 
Five  pastors  preceded  Dr.  Paxton,  all  of  whom 
yet  survive  save  the  first.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Neill, 
whose  influential  ministry  began  late  in  1855 
and  continued  until  the  middle  of  1860. 
Then  came  successively  Drs.  Noble,  Breed, 
Christie  and  Egbert,  all  yet  active  in  the  min¬ 
istry.  Of  the  twelve  members  of  session  sev¬ 
eral  have  seen  long  and  arduous  service.  Wil- 
ford  L.  Wilson  was  chosen  in  1857 ;  Henry  M. 
Knox,  1858;  H.  Enox  Taylor  (Clerk  of  Ses- 
ion),  1863,  and  Henry  J.  Horn,  1866.  The 
Session  is  divided  into  nine  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees,  having  reference  to  the  worship,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  activities  of  the  church.  Reports  of 
Sunday-schools  and  Societies  abound,  'rhat  on 
finances  shows  a  total  income  of  $14,743.64  for 
the  last  year— four  thousand  less  than  the  year 
previous,  when  there  was  a  special  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  about  $8,  (XX)  for  the  Hope  Chapel  build¬ 
ing  fund.  The  church  parted  (in  April  last) 
with  the  Rev.  Carl  W.  Scovel  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  Dr.  Egbert  and  then  acting  pastor  for  a 
time,  with  words  of  hearty  appreciation  for 
faithful  work.  The  Infant  Baptisms  are  re¬ 
corded,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  pages. 
Adults  follow,  and  then  the  roll  of  Members 
Dismissed,  and  those  Deceased — the  date  of 
reception  and  death  being  noted.  This  mas¬ 
terful  Manual  concludes  with  a  Roll  of  Mem 
bers  corrected  to  May  1,  1900,  and  a  “Roll  of 
the  Society’’  brought  up  to  the  same  date— the 
“pew-holders’’  being  designated. 

. . -gTHE  PACIFIC  COASTjac:;* 

San  Francisco.  —  The  Presbyterians  have 
ever  carried  on  a  vigorous  work  among  the 
Chinese.  The  “Union  Chinese  Bible  Society’’ 
anniversary  was  held  recently  in  the  Chinese 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Stockton  street,  San 
Francisco,  addresses  were  made  by  Consul 
General  Ho  Lou,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Condit  and 
Thompson,  Messrs.  Jee  Gam,  Chan  Lok  Sank, 
and  others.  One  who  was  present  describes 
it  as  “one  of  the  most  interesting  Bible  meet¬ 
ings  he  ever  attended,  whether  Japanese, 
Chinese,  er  American.’’  The  audience  was 
large  and  deeply  interested  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  meeting.  An  offering  of  $60 
was  made  for  the  California  Bible  Society* 
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RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  .T.  LIFE.  The  MIswh  STOWF.,  Ry««.  N*-\f  Y  Tk. 


'  Mxl> -sixth  jear  opsiis  Oct.  1,  ISOO. 
1  xCW  I  UriV  I>ay  ciaMNCH  with  session-  from  3-JO 
I  •j,  to  ti  F.  M.  (LL.  B.  utter  two  years.) 

UniVCrSIlV  ^  Kvenlnji  classes,  sessions  S  to  lOP. 
,  after  three  years.)  Grad- 

I  axxr  Cr’hrtrtl  '  uate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition. 
L.<XW  OCIIUUI  jny  circulan  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 

Wash'iietoii  -qiia'e.  N  Y.  City. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Gif™  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 

Sotuf  lc00« 

The  Faculty  will  meet,  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission,  in  the  President’s  room  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  U.I).,  will  he  deliveretl  in  ihe  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  September  37 th,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY. 

_ _ _ Record  er 

Chapin  Collegiate  School 

72l  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.,)  New  York. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Bovs.  Primary 
Class.  Laboratory.  Manual  Training.  Gymnasium. 
8lst  year  opens  Sept.  30.  Principals  at  school-bonse  after 
Sept.  l.'i.  Cii-culars  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN  D.D.  Ph.D.  I 
BEN.TAMIN  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B.  f  Principals 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Tie  next  term  opens  September  19,  1900.  10  A.M.  ten- 
rollnaent  of  students,  P..M.;  prayers,  8  P.M. ;  opening 
address  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.  All  thede. 
partments  are  fully  manned  and  the  regular  instruction 
is  supplemented  by  special  lectureships.  The  course  is 
designed  for  college  graduates,  and  Includes  provision 
for  graduate  and  selected  studies. 

For  further  information  and  catalogues  apply  to 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

_  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


==  Princeton 


The  next  t»  rm  w  111  open  on  Thursday,  September  30th. 
Matriculation  stll  A.  M  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room.draw- 
Ing  St  3  P.  M..  s-me  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock  Prof.  R.  D.  Wilson 
Ph.D  .  D.D.  will  be  inaugurated  to  the  chair  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  will  deliver 
the  inaugural  address. 


Montclair  Military  Academy 

Our  Aim:  Character,  Body  Building, 
Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue. 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAR,  A.M.,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter,  22  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BLUIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I.  Blair,  Foundation.  Co-edncational.  53d  year. 
Prepares  for  any  college.  Mnsic,  Art.  Campus  40  acres. 
New  bnildings.  Large  endowment  jnstifles  low  rates. 
Board  and  taition,  $360. 

JOHN  C.  NHARPE,  Prin..  Blalrstown.  N.  J. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  roung 

women.  96th  year  beglni 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses;  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acree  lawn  and  foreet.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $500  yearly.  Miss  Ida  O.  Allbn, 

Bradford,  Mass. _ Principal. 


HARTFORD  September  36^1000 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


Thorough  Training. 

Ample  Equipment. 

Special  Coarse  in  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobns 


Hartford,  Conn. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  UNGBKHILL,  .H.  A.,  PrIn..  Lowell.  Maaa. 


Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  Latin  and  General 
Scientific,  CItH,  Electricaland  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc^  Address  the  Registrar. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  President 
A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroughly  equipped  with 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  gymnasia.  Sixteen 
buildings.  Departments:  The  College,  the  Academy,  the  Theo 
lo^cal  Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Mnsic.  Also  conrsee  In 
drawing  and  painting,  and  a  four  years’  Normal  Course  In 
Physical  Training  for  women.  Elghty-fonr  Instmctors,  isn 
students  last  year.  Slxty-elgbth  year  begins  September  19, 1900. 
For  fuN  Information  address  the  Secretary. 

bEORGE  M.  JONES.  Box  K  22,  Oberlin,  O. 


THE 

McCormick  SSS" 

will  open  Thursday,  September  30th.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  Iw  the  President 
of  the  Faculty  at  3  p.m.  Matricnlation  Friday  at  9  AJi. 
For  further  information  address 

Faoultt,  1060  N.  Halstiad  St.,  Cbiuaoo 


i 


^  We  have  sold  oor  Real  Estate  Mortg^ages  for  2J  years  with* 
1.  oat  loss  to  any  investor. 

Sj  We  now  offer  carefully  selected  first  mortgages  from  the  rich 
1 1  black- waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guaranteed.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
i,'|  THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 

[[!)  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

w  Address  the  Company,  or 

W  S.  E.  MORSE,  Ist  VIce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

fj)  ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsje,  N.  Y. 

iij  C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  WAY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No"*  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  onlyjare 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Fall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE, 

Agents'  Department,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE 

SOUTHERN  FIELD 


Tells  the 


HOME=SEEKER 


^  AND  INVESTOR 


Where  exist  the  best  \ 

OPPORTUNITIES  J 

It  contains  16  pages  of  reliable  and 

interesting  information  I 

about  ^0 


It  contains  16  pages  of  reliable  and 
interesting  information 
about 


LANDS 
BUSINESS 
LOCATIONS  etc. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAY,  WASHINGTON. 

PERSONAX-UT-CONDUCTED  TOUR  VIA  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gtettysbnrg,  through  the  pic 
tnresque  Bine  Mcuntalns.via  Hagerstownand  Antietam, 
and  down  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valiev 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray  ;  thence  across  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington,  is  the 
route  of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint. 

'The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  A  M.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  12JJ0  P.M  ,  Saturday,  September  15,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  company's  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  five  days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  wliose  especial 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transporta¬ 
tion,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  he 
sold  at  the  extremetu  loir  rate  of  $35  from  New  York,  $24 
from  Trenton,  $32  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  789 
Brosd  Street.  Newark.  N.  J. ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-reeldents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  nntll  it  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
effsetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  ua  MONEY  LOANED  at  6 
percent,  on  SelectM  FlrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
■state  at  40  per  cent,  actual  casn  value.  Reference*  famished. 
I0»  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBA.1^  BS'TA.'TB 


/Tailed  free  of  charge  by 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  &  industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  CONFESSIONAL  CRISIS. 

An  Argument  for  Revision.  The  changes  recommended 
in  '92,  with  the  votes  of  the  Committee  and  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  Bu  John  T.  Ituffleld.  For  sale  at  the  bookstore  of 
the  Board  of  Publication,  1.56  Fifth  Avenue.  Price,  15 
cents.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 


Xn  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JoumaL 
our  readers  will  cout'er  a  favor  upon  the  pablishert 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
refercing  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  6,  1900 


THE  EVANGELIST 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

FIVE  PER  CENT. 

First  Mortgage  Cold  Bonds 

OF 

THE  BELLOWS  FALLS  AND  SAXTONS  RIVER 
STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

For  Sale  at  Par  and  Acerned  Interest  from  Jnne  1st 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JOEL  H.  HOLTON 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


INCUBATOR  FREE 


on  trial.  The  New  C.  Von 
Gulin  ia  most  perfect  in  vuu- 
tilation,  moisture  and  beat. 

HATCHES  aVBRT  BATCBABI.K 
BOO.  Money  made  and  saved 
Catalog  FK£B.  Poultrymau's 
Plans,  lOo.  Address; 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 

Are.  103  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 


Jax-O-VCTZI.  Sz*os.  CC3  Oo. 

PBILA.,  NEW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE 

OOHNBOTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIHBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flret-clase  Invest-  .  „  a 

Bent  Securitlee  on  commission.  We  lUYCSLlllCIll 
reoelTe  aooounte  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ... 

Oorporatloiis,  Firms  and  Irdlvlduals  on  SPP.lll*fT.1PS. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
cianada.  and  fer  araft-  a— e-  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
OMUtrles,  Including  Sooth  ^friee. 

letters  W  e  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on.  an  d 

gXr  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CBEDIT.  IhfB'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  At  Co.,  London 


Kinety-fourth  Semi-Annuat  Statement,  July,  1900. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value, 

Cash  in  Banks . 

United  SUtesBond^  $1,600,000  OO  1 
State  Bonds  .  .  118,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  713,692  49 

Raflroad  Bonds  .  789,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  96,000  OO 

Oas  Bonds  .  .  80,000  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  3,061,400  OO  4 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Elstate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Preminms  nncollect^  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  Jnly, 

1899  . 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Preminm  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Snrplns . 


Sarplns  as  regards  policy-holders 


Market  Value 
$649,036  73 
1,738,678  36 
1,971,000  OO 
26,000  OO 
722,692  49 
668,600  OO 
93,200  OO 
87,800  OO 
4,960,877  80 
326,280  OO 
99,000  OO 

169,180  OO 
242,328  OO 

698,446  76 

46,226  21 

$12,662,066  07 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,419,734  OO 
064,838  83 
4,797,616  84 

$12,662,066  07 
$7,797,616  54 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  )  Vice-Presidents. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary. 


HENRY  J,  FERRIS, 

£.  H.  A.  CORREiL 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
New  York,  July  10,  1900. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 
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